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INTRODUCTION 


Article XXXV of the Articles of Religion declares that 
w [t jhe Second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and wholesome 
Doctrine, and necessary for these times, as doth the former Book 
of Homilies , which were set forth in the time of Edward the Sixth , " 
and commends their reading. Today, few people have ever heard of 
these sermons, much less read them. Along with the Articles, they 
seem to be a forgotten part of Anglican history. This is regrettable, 
since along with the English Prayer Books and the English Bibles 
these sermons formed part of the common religious and cultural back- 
ground of all Englishmen during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Read over and over again by royal command, they were heard 
repeatedly In most parishes throughout the country. 

The Book of Homilies of the reign of Edward VI is especially 
important, since it was the first product of the new freedom to in- 
fluence Church policy and doctrine which Archbishop Thomas Cranmer 
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found under the new King. Along with the two Books of Common 
Prayer, and other documents, it represents a part of Cranmer's 
program, or plan, for a fuller reformation of the Church in 
England. Several of the sermons are Cranmer's own, and the work 
as a whole is the product of his shaping influence. Nevertheless, 
this work is mentioned, at best, only in passing in studies and 
accounts of this crucial period in English Church history. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide an introduction to 
Cranmer's Book of Homilies . The first chapter deals with the his- 
tory of the book, to relate how it came to be issued and what hap- 
pened to it after its publication. The second chapter examines the 
book itself, to show the form, style, and overall plan of the work. 
The last chapter explores the ideas which are contained in the var- 
ious Homilies, to trace their origins and history. The thesis of 
this essay is that the Book of Homilies represents Cranmer's adap- 
tation of an Erasmian program of reform in the Church, sought through 
education of the populace in Christian action aimed at the realiza- 
tion of a Christian commonwealth in England. 

I wish to express my debt to Mr. John Booty, whose ideas on 
the Commonwealth men were the starting point for this essay. My 
special thanks go to Mr. William Wolf, whose support and guidance 
throughout the writing of this paper have been invaluable . My 
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gratitude to my wife, without whose patience and understanding 
this paper could never have been written, knows no bounds# 
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THE MAKING OF THE BOOK OF HOMILIES 


When the Book of Homilies was first published, on 31 July 
1547, ^ Edward VI had held the royal throne for only five months. 

Yet the events of that brief period show that more had happened in 
the first months of 15^7 than merely the death of an old king and 
the coronation of a young one. Whatever sense of relief, excitement, 
and satisfaction which might have been felt in the realm at the 
successful achievement of a male succession to the throne must have 
been tempered by the prospect of a reign by a monarch still in his 
minority, in poor health, and dependent on the power of others for 
his control of affairs. Amid the remnants of the struggles for 
power among Henry VIII' s courtiers, the transfer of power was not 
a smooth one. The early events of this new reign took on crucial 
importance. 

In the later years of his reign, Henry VIII had taken a 
definitely traditional stance toward matters of religious doctrine 
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and Church discipline. Perhaps frightened by a rapidly growing and 

articulate sentiment for more rapid change in the religion of his 
2 

realm, Henry commanded the Six Articles Act of 1539 and gave the 
full weight of his authority to the King ' s Book ( The Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man ) in 15^3. The first 
taught the doctrine of transubstantiation, while the second pro- 
claimed acts penitent as efficacious for salvation 0 Henry also 
lent support to Bishop Stephen Gardiner, who was the leader of the 
tradition-minded Bishops, and intervened only at the last moment 
to save Cranmer and the Queen Catherine Paar from Gardiner's over- 
reaching attempts to eliminate opposition,, At the same time, 
however, Henry seems to have planned for the transfer of power to 
his son in such a way that the movement of religious affairs in 

Edward's reign would be inevitably in the direction of greater re- 

3 

form. Most significant of his acts in this direction were his 
arrangements for the care of the young prince. Placed in charge 
of Edward's education were Richard Cox and John Cheke, both humanists 
and moderate reformers. An overwhelming majority of Henry's ap- 
pointments to the Council of Regency, which would be responsible 
for the transfer of power, were either committed reformers or men 
who would support Church reform for political reasons. Chief among 
them were Paget and Seymour, both with humanist backgrounds. The 
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consequences of Henry's actions were that at his death, the power 

of Gardiner and his conservative followers was quickly broken, and 

5 

the mantle of power fell to men of decisively reform persuasion. 

As the new structure of power began to take shape, Seymour 
emerged rapidly as the dominant figure. By early March of 15^7, 
he had achieved the patent as Protector, and with it, an authority 
which stopped only just short of the scope of royal power itself* 
Thus, he became the first man of definitely reform intent to have 
control of the English state, ^ His ascendancy provided both op- 
portunity and leadership for a dramatic quickening in the pace of 
change in the English Church 0 

Whatever enthusiasm which Cranmer might have felt for the 
opportunity which now presented itself to him was surely tempered 
by his sorrow at the death of the man whom he had served faithfully 
for sixteen years. In the new reign, his earliest acts were to help 
insure the success of Henry's program for the transfer of power, as 
it evolved under the leadership of Seymour, now named Protector 
Somerset, The first of these acts was a symbolic one to dramatize 
Edward’s new role as Supreme Head of the Church, Cranmer, with all 
the Bishops, surrendered his see, and was reappointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury by Edward on 7 February 1547. As his best biographer 
puts it, Cranmer 's policy at the start of the new reign was "[t]o 
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enforce the royal supremacy, to glorify the new Josias, to vest all 
real power in Somerset, and meanwhile to proceed slowly in the di- 
rection of Reformation provided that this could be done without 

7 

arousing powerful opposition,” 

Opposition was, of course, inevitable. If there was a group 
within the Church on whose support Cranmer could rely, there were 
at least three other groups which, for one reason or another, would 
prove difficult to win over to active support of whatever program 
the Archbishop would come up with. One of these groups consisted 
of many of the clergy and laity at the local parish level. The other 
two were parties within the leadership of the Church which were 
created by Henry’s vacillations on Church policy during the later 
years of his reign. Each group is worth a more detailed examination. 

It is a truism of historical studies in this period that the 
level of understanding of the Church was extremely low among the 
ordinary run of parish clergy and their congregations. Modem schol- 
arship has modified somewhat the traditional picture of an abysmally 
ignorant and superstitious laity led by an equally unlettered clergy,, 
Rather, the problem centered on what sorts of things were known by 
people at this level of the Church's hierarchy. Parish clergy were, 
for the most part, inadequately trained rather than incompetent. 

With no organised system of clerical education, most parish priests 
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found, instruction when and where they could. As a result, most 
were ignorant of the Bible— few owned a copy— and they were to- 
tally unaware of the New Learning, of the modem guides to the 
faith produced by Erasmus and his followers. What they lacked 
was not the capacity for learning, but the opportunity to develop 

g 

and strengthen faith, either their own or that of their parishioners. 
The events of the reformation under Henry, involved as they were 
with matters of organization, ceremony, and doctrine, had as yet 
done little to change this situation. The reformation to date had 
meant to these people primarily a change in the way things were done 
in the Church, rather than any understanding of why these changes 
were taking place. Several factors made this group very unstable, 
both in its loyalties and in its ability to sustain loyalty to any 
one man or group. Among them were ignorance, lack of understanding, 
and natural resistance to change, which might make these people 
reluctant to welcome more change in the Church to which they were 
accustomed. Another factor working in the opposite direction was 
a degree of anti-clericalism, fostered by the demands of the Church 
on their lives and by the special place of the clergy in the social 
structure. Yet another factor was, simply, concern for the state 
of souls, which might make these people open to sensationally stated 
claims for one approach or another to the issue of salvation. Fin- 
ally, attitudes toward the current monarch would affect the degree 
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to which these people would accept royal direction in Church af- 
fairs. In short, these people made up a large but unstable group 
which was open to appeal by any party seeking domination of the 
direction in which the Church would go. 

Aside from Cranmer and his supporters, two such groups existed. 
Henry's move toward a more traditional Church toward the end of his 
reign had forced a taking of sides, either for or against the Six 
Articles and the King * s Book . Now, under a new monarch, many of 
those opposed to these developments would not wait for future reform 
to be shaped by monarchical directive. The leaders and spokesmen 
for more dramatic reform under Henry, silenced to a great extent by 
application of the Act of Six Articles, emerged from anonymity or 
returned from exile immediately upon the accession of Edward, In 
an attempt to broaden his base of support among the populace, Somerset 
appointed many of these people to significant offices in the new 
government. Among them, Coverdale became a chaplain to the new King, 
and Bale was given a living in Hampshire. More solidly confirmed 
in their views of the need for more reform by their contacts with 
European protestantism, they found widespread popular support, es- 
pecially in London and in the cities and towns in the south of 
g 

England. Untempered by regard for the dead King, or for his policies, 
their insistent, often violent, demands for dramatic change in 
Church policy began to grow. 
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These demands made themselves known in various ways. In 
the spring and early summer of 1 5 ^- 7 » substantial numbers of crudely 
printed tracts and ballads, violently anti-papal, anti-clerical, 

and anti -sacramental in content, were published and circulated 

10 

widely. In early February, the churchwardens of St, Martin's 
Church, Ironmonger's Lane, were called to appear before the Privy 
Council, and were ordered to replace the crucifix which they had 
removed. They were not, however, commanded to replace the images, 
which they had also removed. During Lent, from the pulpit at Paul's 
Cross, Hugh Glasier preached against images and insisted that "Lent 
was not ordained of God to be fasted, ,, but that the same was a politic 
ordinance of man, and might therefore be broken of men at their pleas- 
ure," 11 

As the newly urgent demands for more reform reached a wider 
audience, the results were often disruptive of the public order. 
Throughout the summer of 15^7, London seems to have been swept by 
a popular iconoclastic outburst. Although the popular, unofficial 
writings mentioned above had the greatest effect in encouraging such 
acts, further support, although unintentional, was given from more 
official circles, Cranmer urges the removal, of images in his Coro- 
nation sermon before Edward, and Ridley cautiously did the same in 
his Ash Wednesday sermon to the n®w King three days later. Almost 
immediately thereafter, gangs of eager young reformers and apprentices 
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roamed the city, smashing images, interrupting Masses, and insulting 

12 

priests in the streets. Similar incidents occurred in East Anglia, 

Essex, and Winchester, The outburst did not really end until 17 

November 15^7, when two workmen were killed while pulling the great 

13 

rood down in St, Paul's Cathedral, 

The government's attitude toward this outburst against the 
signs of the old religion was one of moderation, seeking to control 
the violent aspects of the uprising while not moving so vigorously 
as to increase the antagonism of the London crowds while the new 
government was still fresh to power, Somerset's attitude, officially 
tolerant and encouraging in its stance toward those exiled and sup- 
pressed under Henry, was perhaps more lenient than Cranmer's, The 
Archbishop, always distrustful of disruption in the public order, 

at least once had a man imprisoned for interrupting Mass, to whom 

14 

the Protector immediately granted a pardon. 

Meanwhile, the other Church party, those churchmen on the tra- 
ditional side of the issues involved, generally remained silent,’ They 
placed all their support on the King 's Book, and all their trust in 
the skills of Bishop Gardiner, who had been a friend of the Protector 
during Henry's reign, Gardiner sought generally to bring pressure 
to bear on Somerset, but he did object strongly to specific iconoclas- 
tic outrages. Yet the keynote of his approach was caution and a 
call to unity behind the last Henrican definition of the nature of 
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the Church in England, He appealed to the Protector for an end to 

civil disorder, for a period of stability and quiet in the land, 

and for preservation of the status quo in religious matters, based 

1 5 

on the King ’s Book, during the new King's minority. Since the 
Edwardian settlement had deprived Gardiner of his earlier power, 
and given it to others, some of whom Gardiner had tried to oust 
from power late in Henry's reign, his caution is understandable , 

Yet his apparent openness to unity on some grounds and his position 
as the leader of a sizeable group within the Church made him a figure 
who could not be totally overlooked. 

Thus was the situation facing Cranmer as he began to feel 
the need to take some action toward defining and shaping the Church 
for the new reign. He had, as chief of state, a man committed to 
toleration in religious affairs and to further reform of the Church, 
Among the clergy and laity, he faced a weakened conservative faction 
under Gardiner, which sought order and unity but on the terms of the 
late Henrican Church, and a newly alive and powerful reform faction 
which sought rapid change to the point of demanding it in the streets. 
In the Church at large, he faced a very grave need for education into 
every detail of the Bible and the life and teachings of the Church, 

It was to this last group that he addressed himself, but he did so 
in such a way that he sought to involve both parties in his program 
of Christian education for the Church of England, 
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Granmer's first response toward dealing with these needs took 
the form of a call for a general royal visitation of the Church, 
until which all episcopal authority was suspended. This call was is- 
sued in the spring of 15^7* the Injunctions under which the visitation 
was to be conducted were proclaimed on 31 July 15^7. In this interval, 
Cranmer put together the component parts of his educational and re- 
form program. According to the Injunctions , it revolved around four 
major items to be required in all parish churches. Three of the 
four are educational, while only one is ceremonial. One article of 
the Injunctions required the owning by every parish priest of "one 
book of the whole Bible, of the largest volume in English,"^ The 

same article required the presence in every parish church of Erasmus' 

17 

Paraphrases of the Gospels, Another article required the use of 

the Litany, in English, at a pause in the midst of the procession to 

1 8 

the altar for High Mass, Finally, still another article called for 
the reading "in the Churches every Sunday one of the Homilies, which 

19 

are and shall be set forth for the same purpose by the King's authority," 
The rest of this paper is concerned with the last of these requirements. 
Before all attention is directed to the Homilies, however, a brief 
look at the Injunctions themselves, and the first three documents they 
require, is in order. 

The Injunctions of Edward VI closely follow, in many ways, 
the Henri can Injunctions , issued under Thomas Cromwell in 1536 and 
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1538. Their express purposes are "the advancement of the true 

honour of Almighty God, the suppression of idolatry and superstition 

throughout all [the King's] realms and dominions, and to plant true 

religion, to the extirpation of all hypocrisy, enormities, and abuses, 

21 

as to his duty appertaineth, " They concern themselves primarily 

with matters of ceremonial and education. To these ends, no more im- 

22 

ages or relics could be set up. All presently existing images 

which had been abused with pilgrimages or offerings were ordered re- 

23 

moved and destroyed as idolatrous. Processions, other than the 

2 ^ 

one to High Mass, were to be stopped. For the education of the 

clergy, all were required to have and to study the New Testament 

in both Latin and Greek and Erasmus' Paraphrases on the Gospels, 

Bishops were charged to examine their clergy to check on their leam- 
25 

ing. For the education of the laity, reading of the Bible was 
26 

to be encouraged. During services, the lessons were to be read 
27 

in English, In addition, when there was to be no sermon on holy 

days, the priest was to recite aloud, after the Gospel, the "Pater 

28 

Noster, the Credo, and the Ten Commandments in English," so that 

the laity could learn them by heart. At confessions during Lent, 

the laity were to be examined on their knowledge of these basic items, 

and admonished "not to presume to come to God's board, without a 

29 

perfect knowledge and will to observe the same." In addition, 
each priest was to charge parents, masters, and governors to en- 
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courage children and servants to avoid laziness by learning and 

30 

pursuing diligently an honest occupation. To insure that the 

laity would hear sermons by qualified men. only those properly 

licensed to preach by a Bishop, by one of the Archbishops, or by 

31 

the King could preach in any cure. 

In the requiring of a Bible in English and in ceremonial 
matters, this set of Injunctions moves little beyond the Injunctions 
of Henry's reign, and repressnts in these matters essentially a re- 
turn to the state of ceremonial reform prescribed for the English 
Church in the era of Cromwell's prominence. Where there is real 
difference, however, is in the area of education. By requiring the 
presence in every parish church of Erasmus' Paraphrases and the read- 
ing of Homilies of instruction, and by insisting on study and exam- 
ination in Scripture and creed by clergy and laity alike, Cranmer 
took a major, though very basic, step toward dealing with the pro- 
blems of faith and knowledge at the parish level. 

Of the new works required by the Injunctions to be used in 
the parishes, only the Litany falls under the heading of ceremonial. 
The Litany prescribed was prepared by Cranmer during Henry's reign 
and issued in 1 544, Until November of 154?, the only text of this 
work available was the original one, containing petitions for King 
Henry, Queen Catherine, and Prince Edward, It also contained in- 
vocations to St. Mary, to the saints, and to the angels. Not until 
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30 November 15^7 did a text, printed by Richard Grafton, update the 

name of the monarch and drop references to saints and angels, 3la 

What the Injunctions of 15^7 did to this Litany was to transform 

it from an occasional and peripheral devotion into a regular and 

major part of the main Sunday service of the Church, 

The Bible which Cranmer had in mind was the so-called "Great 

Bible," a translation prepared by Covexdale, which first appeared 

in April 1539. It had a second edition in 15^9, with a preface by 

Cranmer, With many printings in the next few years, it quickly be- 

32 

came the standard English Bible, Cranmer later incorporated this 

translation’s versions of the psalms into the Prayer Books of 1549 

and 1552 as the Psalter, Some reports have it that when Somerset 

went north on his Scottish campaign, he carried along cartloads of 

these Bibles to distribute in the Lowlands in an attempt to gain 
33 

converts. 

The required translation of Erasmus' Paraphrases on the Gospels 
was actually a product of Queen Catherine Paar's court school and 
circle late in Henry's reign. The work was begun under her direc- 
tion, perhaps as a part of the program for Henry's final religious 

3k 

settlement. The work was widely known in England in its original 
Latin version, but the effect of the Injunctions was to make it 
available to both learned and unlearned audiences. The earliest 
part of the translation to be completed was the Paraphrase on Luke, 
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prepared by Nicholas Udall, and dated in the preface 30 September 
35 

1545. At the Queen's urging, the Princess Mary translated the 

Paraphrase on John, although it was probably put in its final form 

36 

by one Master Francis Malet, D.D. The translator of Mark was 

Thomas Key, While the translator of Matthew is unknown, one source 

37 

suggests it could have been the Queen herself. After the Injunctions 

of Edward made this work required in all parish churches, it was 

38 

quickly finished up and sent to press , J With its appearance in 
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1548, this requirement of the Injunctions could be met. 

With all three of these items, the effect of the Injunctions 
was to subject materials already in existence to wider use and famil- 
iarity. Of all the works required now to be used in all parish 
churches, only the Book of Homilies was original to the reign of 
Edward. The thrust of Cranmer's educational program, therefore, 
was not toward the very new, but was in the direction of making 
things already available more widely known and used. The need for 
action and the pressures of time under which Cranmer found himself 
surely contributed to this. Yet the scope of his borrowings indicates 
some degree of agreement, at least, with the aims of those who pro- 
duced these works in Henry's reign. 

Even with the Book of Homilies . Henry's reign had its in- 
fluence. Cranmer had begun work on just such a collection of ser- 
mons as early as 1539. During the meetings of Convocation in 1542 
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and 1543, he had organized a project to produce a book of homilies, 

40 

for the purpose of checking the errors of ignorant preachers. He 
called for the work on 27 January 1542, and the matter was dis- 
cussed at least once, at the meeting of 3 April of that year. During 
the meetings, work must have progressed on the project, since the 
final entry of the Con vocational records, dated 1 6 February 1543, 
contains this note * "[T^here were produced the Homilies composed by 

several prelates of divers matters! the which books were delivered 

41 

to Mr, Hussey to be kept,* 1 Kept they werei nothing more was heard 
of this project until the reign of Edward, 

Although Convocation may well have been at the point of is- 

4? 

suing this set of homilies, Henry VIII decided, perhaps at 

43 

Gardiner's suggestion, to block publication of any work which 
might be in conflict with the King ' s Book , then also in preparation. 

Mi 

Gardiner later recalled, in a letter to Cranmer, that Henry said 
he feared homilies devised by "divers men might injender diversity 
of understandings," which problem the King ' s Book would avoid. 

The relationship between "the books delivered to Mr, Hussey" 
in 1543 and the Book of Homilies which appeared in 154? is unclear, 
since no copy of the 1543 material is known to exist. Some obser- 
vations are, however, possible concerning the evidence which is 
available, Cranmer was the motivating and organizing force behind 
both efforts to produce a book of homilies. In each instance, his 
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stated purposes carried the same educational intent. In 15^2, he 
sought the work to curb the influence of ignorant preachers. In 
the Injunctions of 15^7, the article requiring the reading of homi- 
lies gives Cranmer's reason for this requirement. It is his belief 
that "the people continue in ignorance and blindness," On both oc- 
casions, the Archbishop sought wide support and cooperation in the 
project, in 15^2 through Convocation, and in 15^7 by personal con- 
tact with Tunstall, Gardiner, and others. Nevertheless, since the 
book which finally did appear in 15^7 was not formally approved by 
any gathering of Churchmen, it represents Cranmer's own opinions, 
not just in matters of doctrinal and theological content, but also 
in terms of what was needed to deal with the situation which con- 
fronted him. As one of the Archbishop's biographers has put it, 
Cranmer, in the Book of Homilies, "for the first time in his life 

was able to issue a theological declaration precisely as he desired 

45 

it,” Since one of the Homilies refers to the sacrament of marriage, 
this view must be modified slightly. But what modifies it are pre- 
cisely those factors in the situation confronting Cranmer which led 
him to follow through on his plan for issuing a Book of Homilies , 

In this work, he sought to meet the need for a manual of instruction 
in the Christian life for both clergy and laity in such a way as to 
meet also the need, in a complex, uncertain, and divided time, for as 
wide a consensus on the details of such instruction as was possible 
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to attain. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, that Crammer would have 
availed himself of the material prepared in, amd generally ap- 
proved by, Convocation four years previously. Demands of time 
would ailso have tended to make him use already available material, 
rather than start over completely. It also seems reasonable that 
Cranmer would have sought to include in the project people formerly 
excluded because of the effects of the Henricam reaction. He would 
also have tried, if possible, to widen his support in other ways. 

With this in mind, a look at the evidence— both what is 
known and what may be conjectured— is in order. The first Book of 
Homilies contains twelve sermons. Explicitly doctrinal material 
is contained in the first five, while the last seven are concerned 
with questions of specifically Christian moral conduct in the world. 
Since no mention is made in the work of who wrote each of the Homilies, 
the authorship of many of these sermons is a very open question, 
which bears further looking into. 

Homily XI, "Against Whoredom and Adultery," is clearly by 
Thomas Becon, in 1547 a chaplain to Cranmer, He republished it 
under his own name, with only a few minor changes in the text, as 

"An Homily against Whoredom and Uncleanness," in the 1560-64 folio 

47 

edition of his works. In addition, Homily VII, "Against Swearing 
and Perjury, " although significantly different in wording, bears 
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a number of similarities in content and phrasing to Becon's Invective 
48 

Against Swearing . published under the pseudonym "Theodore Basille," 

in 1543, Both discuss the proper and improper uses of swearing, and 

both use the phrase, "[i^jt is not lawful for Christian people to 

swear," for example. Either Becon was responsible for the Homily, 

49 

or someone else prepared it, using Becon's work as a model. 

In 15 55. during the reign of Mary, Bishop Edmund Bonner of 

London brought out a collection of thirteen homilies "to be read 

50 

within his diocese of London," Two of these homilies were reprinted, 

with minor variations, from the Book of Homilies of 15^7, and their 

authors were identified. Homily II, "Of the Misery of Mankind," is 

also the second sermon in Bonner's collection, and is identified as 

the work of Archdeacon John Harpsfield, The two texts of this sermon 

are identical, except that the Bonner version gives the Biblical 

quotes in Latin and makes a few changes in the general direction of 

accord with Papistical theology. For example, the 1555 version omits 

the underlined words in the following sentence from the lf&7 version! 

"Let us know our own works,,, nor challenge any part of .justification 

by our merits or works . The last page of the 15^7 version contains 

the following paragraph, which is omitted from the 1555 version! 

Hitherto have we heard what we are of ourselves; 
verily, sinful, wretched, and damnable. Again, we 
have heard how that, of ourselves, we are not able 
either to think a good thought, or work a good deed; 
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so that we can find in ourselves no hope of 
salvation, but rather whatsoever maketh unto 
our destruction. Again, we have heard the ten- 
der kindness and great mercy of God the Father 
toward us, and how beneficial He is to us for 
Christ’s own sake, without our merits or deserts, 
even of His own mere mercy and tender goodness. 

Now, how these exceeding great mercies of God set 
abroad in Christ Jesus for us, be obtained, and 
how we be delivered from the captivity of sin, 
death, and hell, it shall be more at large, with 
God’s help, be declared in the next sermon. In the 

51 

mean season, yea, and at all times let us learn,,, 

52 

The Bonner text reads simply, "Let us now learn,,," Although a 
strong case could be made for such changes as the first one cited 
being Cranmer's own, to bring a sermon already written into line 
with his own doctrinal position, the argument may never be conclu- 
sive, Room must be left for Harpsfield to change his own sermon. 

In the second, more lengthy case, however, the editorial hand at 
work seems clearly to be Cranmer's own 0 This passage falls in the 
midst of three “Let us" phrases" “Let us,,, burst out with joyful 
voice," "Let us learn," and "Let us also knowledge the exceeding 
mercy of God, ” The sermon reads perfectly well without this pas- 
sage, In addition, the "next sermon" referred to in the passage 
is the "Homily of the Salvation of Mankind, " attributed by all of 
his editors to Cranmer himself. It seems likely that this passage, 
along with others throughout the Book of Homilies which provide 
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material to link the various homilies together, are Cranmer 's own 

editorial additions inserted to give more obvious continuity and 

unity to the work of several people. 

Homily VI, "Of Christian Love and Charity," is also included, 

with similar small changes, as the fifth of Bonner's homilies, and 
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is identified as being by Bishop Bonner himself. 

About the remaining homilies in the work issued in 1 547 there 
is no such conclusive evidence as a later reprint by the author under 
his own name, Cranmer’s contemporaries believed the Archbishop him- 
self to be the author of Homilies III, IV, and V, "Of the Salvation 
of all Mankind," "Of the True and Lively Faith," and "Of Good Works." 

In writing to Protector Somerset on 14 October 1547, Gardiner refers 
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to Cranmer and "his homilie of salvation." In Elizabeth's reign, 
John Woolton, later Bishop of Exeter, published a work entitled The 
Christian Manual, in which he declares, "What we teach and think of 
good works, those homilies written in our English tongue of Salvation, 
Faith, and Works, by that light and martyr of Christ's Church, 
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Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, do plain testify and declare." 

On the basis of such evidence, the Parker Society and other editors 
of Cranmer have been consistent in considering these three homilies 
to be the Archbishop's own work. On the basis of much less convinc- 
ing evidence, one author, and others following him, have also credited 
Cranmer with Homily I, "A Fruitful Exhortation to the Reading of 
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Holy Scripture," and Homily IX, "An Exhortation against the Fear 
of Death,” 56 

To the first of these attestations, there may be some merit. 

In Cranmer's "Prologue, or Preface" to the Great Bible, printed with 

the 15^0 edition of that translation, he uses language and a style 
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quite similar to those used in Homily I, The sermon is "A Fruitful 
Exhortation, " The "Preface" says that scriptures "containeth fruitful 
instruction and erudition for every man." To the homilist, "[a]s 
drink is pleasant to them that be dry, and meat to them that be hungry; 
so is the reading, hearing, searching, and studying of holy scripture," 
In the "Preface," Cranmer says, "In the scriptures be the fat pastures 
of the soul; therein is no venomous meat, no unwholesome thing; they 
be the very dainty and pure feeding," To the homilist, only"they 
that are sick of an ague, whatsoever they eat or drink, though it 
never be so pleasant, yet it is as bitter to them as wormwood; not 
for the bitterness of the meat, but for the corrupt and bitter humor 
that is in their own tongue and mouth; even so is the sweetness of 
God's word bitter, not of itself, but only unto them that have their 
minds corrupted with long custom of sin and love of this world, " The 
"Preface" uses this same image; "Briefly, to the reading of the scrip- 
tures none can be enemy, but that either be so sick that they love 
not to hear of any medicine, or else that be so ignorant that they 
know not scripture to be the most healthful medicine," In addition, 
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both works deal primarily with the same themes, with why and how 
one should read scripture. On the grounds of like themes, similar 
imagery, and verbal echoes, the conjecture that Cranmer wrote the 
first Homily appears to be on solid ground. 

The attestation of Homily IX to Cranmer is based on the fact 

that in Cranmer’ s papers is a set of notes for some composition on 
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the same subject as this Homily, This brief piece of material con- 
sists chiefly of quotes gathered from John Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Lactantius, Basil, Jerome, and Cyprian, Since none of this material 
appears in the Homily in question, this particular conjecture has 
little appeal, 
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By many writers, including a recent biographer, Hugh 
Latimer is considered the probable author of Homily XII, "Against 
Strife and Contention," In many places in this Homily, the language 
is such to make this attestation plausible. The homilist says, "But 
they that be full of stomach and set so much by themselves, that they 
may not abide so much as one evil word to be spoken of them, per- 
adventure will say, 'If I be evil reviled, shall I stand still like 
a goose, or a fool, with my finger in my mouth? Shall I be such an 
idiot and dizard, to suffer every man to speak upon me what they list?'" 
This vigorous language and rural imagery recalls Latimer, and gives 
credence to this conjecture. 

In short, the following may be said about the authors of the 
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various sermons in the Book of Homilies . John Harpsfield wrote 
Homily II, while Bishop Bonner wrote Homily VI, Thomas Becon wrote 
Homily XI, and possibly wrote Homily VII, Cranmer himself seems to 
have written Homilies III, IV, and V, and may well have written Homily 
I, Hugh Latimer may be responsible for Homily XII, For the remaining 
Homilies, numbers VIII, IX, and X, the authors axe unknown. Extensive 
comparisons of style would be necessary to come up with even remotely 
plausible guesses for their names. What seems clear is that for all 
of these Homilies, Cranmer' s editorial hand is present, making various 
additions to work all twelve of the sermons into the fabric of a 
continuous work, 

Cranmer probably could not have acquired homilies from Becon 
and Latimer in 15^2 or 15^3* At that time, Becon was living in Kent 
and writing under an assumed name,^ Latimer was in exile from London, 

living with friends in the midst of what have been called his "silent 
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years,” Convocation would not have been disposed to call on these 
men at that time to help with a project designed to correct the errors 
of ignorant preachers, Cranmer must have asked them for sermons some- 
time early in 15^+7, when Becon had become one of his chaplains and 
Latimer was preaching before the King, as part of his attempt to 
incorporate their support into his efforts on the Book of Homilies . 

Conversely, considering the reaction of Gardiner to this pro- 
ject in 15^7. it is unlikely that Bonner and Harpsfield, both con- 
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servative churchmen, would have cooperated at that time. Their 
homilies were probably part of the material "delivered to Mr 0 Hussey, " 
in 1543, and were picked up again by Cranmer in 154? in an attempt 
to gain conservative support for the project. 

The amount of Cranmer' s work which was new in 1547 is impossible 
to determine. Yet, since Gardiner was able to object to the content 
of the Book of Homilies before he had ever read the work, perhaps 
some form of Cranmer 's contributions to the final work was part of 
the original material of 1543, and thus known to Gardiner before 
the actual printed volume appeared. 

In spite of Cranmer' s attempts to enlist wide support for 
his Book of Homilies , he encountered some strong opposition, primarily 
from the conservative side of the episcopal bench,, Gardiner had been 
aroused in February of 1547 by Ridley's denunciation of images and 
holy water, and by Barlow's urging of greater reform in the Church, 

On 28 February, in a letter to Somerset, he sounded what was to be 
the major theme in all his objections to any change in religious 
policy. This is a time, he wrote, ”[_Tjo repare that needeth repara- 
tion, then to make any new buildings," ^ To Gardiner's mind, England 
needed quiet and concord in the difficult time of the King's minority, 
so reformers should hold their plans until after Edward came of age. 
Apparently Somerset made Gardiner some such promise, for Gardiner 
reminded him of it in a letter dated 1 March 1547* 
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I can not forget your Grace tolde me you wold 
suffer no innovacion: and in dede if you deliver 
this realm to the king at 18 yeres of age, as 
the King his father, whose soule God assayle, 
left it, as I trust you shal, the act is so 
honorable and good as it were pity to troble it 
with any innovacion. 

Early in June, he wrote again to Somerset, warning him against the 
Lord of Canterbury, who was reported to have "sone forgotten olde 
knowledge in Scripture, set forth by the Kinges Majestys booke," 
and was advising "such matter of alteracion, 

Having taken this stand, Gardiner was of no mind to respond 
favorably to Cranmer's letter, received by him on 19 June, which 
reminded Gardiner of the Homily project of 15^2, suggested that it 
be revived, and urged him to fulfill his promise of 15^3 to contribute 
homilies to the project, Gardiner immediately wrote to Somerset, 
informing him of Cranmer's plans and stating his objections. For 
Gardiner, Henry VII ' s approval of the King * s Book made the Homily 
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project superfluous, Gardiner's high degree of concern about this 

proposal of Cranmer's is revealed by the fact that he wrote Somerset 

again, only two days later, and widened the scope of his objections. 

No such project could be issued without new-.authority from the King* 
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in such religious matters, Gardiner"can admit no innovacions, " 

In an eloquent statement, filled with imagery, Gardiner expresses 
his view of the project as bringing in a new order which would be 
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a threat to the ship of state, the order of the commonwealth, inev- 
itably bringing with it trouble, looseness, and danger, even to 
Cranmer himself 1 

For like as in a natural body, rest with out 
trouble doth confirm and strengthen it, so is 
it in a common welth, troble travaleth and 
bringeth the thinges to losenes. And my Lord of 
Canterbury is not sure of his leyfe, when the 
(aide order is broken and a new brought in by 
homelies, that he shall continew to se his new 
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device executed} for it is not done in a daye. 

It is ironic that Gardiner would give the health of the commonwealth 
as a reason not to issue the Book of Homilies i the sermons thera- 
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selves give the same reason as their chief end and reason for being. 

In his letters directly to Cranmer, Gardiner repeats the ar- 
guments that the King ' s Book made homilies unnecessary, and that 
no changes in religion should be made during the young King's mi- 
nority, He also rejects the use of homilies as a method of educa- 
tion, since preaching, for most people, falls on uncomprehending 
ears» "In the people, for the more nomber of them, such as be most 

rude, after a short teachyng of God's commandments, they be after 
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led to good lyfe by imitation rather than hearing," In addition, 

"it is contrary to the inclination of us Englishmen to be long in 
the state of hearers,,, as appear eth in a parish Church in Cambridge, 
where,, o when the vicar goeth into the pulpit to read that himself 
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hath written, then the multitude of the parish goeth straight owt of 

the Church, home to drink, " Therefore, concludes Gardiner, if all 

priests are to be required to read homilies, to get the best effect 

from this exercise they should read them "to themselves and to the 
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walls," But for the most part of his letters to Cranmer, Gardiner 
attacks the doctrine of justification by faith alone, which he fears 
Cranmer will present in the Book of Homilies . 

Concern over this doctrine comes to dominate Gardiner's letters 
to Cranmer written during the summer of 1547. He sees it as a doc- 
trine which is destructive of the sacraments and of the order of the 
commonwealth, as the civil wars in Germany bear witness. Clearly 
he fears the effects of presenting this doctrine as an official 
teaching of the Church in the proposed set of homilies. For Gardiner, 
any change in religion, especially during the King's minority and 
without the authority of a general meeting of Church leaders behind 
it, is disruptive of the essential order of society. For no change 
is this more true than with the doctrine of justification by faith, 

which he believes is a clear break with the past and with traditional 
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Catholic teachings. Such actions are dangerous, "especially when 

you see religion so beset, that, once the door is open, you cannot 

withstand the attack of those bursting in. Whatever will be tried 

in religion, it will be at your peril, and to the misfortune of all, 
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if anything shall turn out unhappily." Gardiner took this stand 
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before he had any opportunity to read the Homilies which indeed use 
the phrase, "justification by faith alone," Clearly, he takes it to 
mean what it had come to mean in Germany, Although he objects to 
the use of the phrase, he objects at least as much to what he fears 
might follow in the wake of its use. The justness of his objections 
will be discussed in the second chapter of this paper. For now, it 
is important to note that the effect of Gardiner's concern was to shift 
discussion about the Book of Homilies away from the merits of using 
a group of twelve sermons as a tool for Christian education and toward 
the specific doctrinal content of one or two of them, where it ha s 
remained ever since. 

Doctrine is the point of concern in Gardiner's other pro- 
nouncements on the Book of Homilies , Toward the end of August, 
after the book had appeared, Gardiner wrote twice in protest to the 
Privy Council. His criticism was directed only at the "Homily of 
Salvation , " and he sent along a copy marked with his objections. 

The doctrine taught by this homily, according to Gardiner, is con- 
trary to the King ' s Book, to scripture, and to the Church Fathers, 

and is a slander to the memory of Henry VIII, Such a work could only 
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be divisive and destructive to the commonwealth. Later, he broadened 
his attack to include Erasmus' Paraphrases, for much the same reasons. 

As a result of his protests, and perhaps to prevent him from 
leading an opposition party in the coming session of Parliament, 
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Gardiner was summoned before the Privy Council on 21 September lf&7» 
When he refused to compromise or to relent in any way, he was com- 
mitted to the Fleet, He was detained there while Parliament re- 
moved his legal footing by repealing the Six Articles Act and the 

Act of 15^3 which had given legal sanction to the King * s Book , Only 
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then was he released on a general pardon. 

Bishop Bonner's objections were met with a similar response. 
When presented with the Injunctions and the Book of Homilies , he 
pledged to observe them only "if they be not contrary and repugnant 
to God’s law and the statutes and ordinances of the Church," Called 
before the Privy Council, he was forced to make a full and formal 
recantation of his protestation, and was confined to the Fleet for 
two months, beginning on 18 September, 

In spite of Gardiner's strong protests, the project to produce 
the Book of Homilies proceeded quickly. Since the demand was to be 
very great, a very large printing of some six separate editions, sill 
dated 31 July 15^7, to coincide with the date of the issuing of the 
Injunctions , was produced by Richard Grafton, one of the two official 
printers to the Church, The other, Edward Whitchurche, produced 
another large printing of five separate editions, dated 20 August 
15^7. Both printers continued to issue the work almost annually 
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throughout the reign of Edward, ' ' 


The visitation of the Church, which was to order enforcement 
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of all actions required by the Injunctions , was carried out slowly 
and thoroughly. The realm was divided into six circuits of four to 
six dioceses each, with four to six commissioners appointed by Cranmer 
and the Privy Council to be in charge of the visitation in each cir- 
cuit, In each diocese of a circuit, the commissioners called the 
Bishop and his cathedral clergy before them. They required a for- 
mal renunciation of the claims of the Bishop of Rome and an unqual- 
ified acceptance of the Royal Supremacy, Then, the articles of inquiry 
were read, and the clergy sworn to carry them out 0 The Injunctions 
and the Book of Homilies were delivered into the hands of the Bishop, 
with instructions to enforce them throughout the diocese. All the 
Bishops, save Gardiner and Bonner, accepted the visitation without 
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protest. In this way, the Book of Homilies became a part of the 

religious background and training of every Englishman in the realm. 

The impact of hearing these sermons read over and over again 

is impossible to estimate with any precision, but it must have been 

considerable. References and echoes of various Homilies may be found 
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in the writings of Bishop Nicholas Ridley and Bishop Pilkington, 
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They may also be found in various plays of Shakespeare, c The 
cumulative impact of these sermons on English language and letters 
must surely approach that of the Great Bible and the various English 
Prayer Books, 

The "Preface" to the Book of Homilies states the reasons for 
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its publication. It is issued by the King for his subjects, with 
the advice of Somerset, because of the poor state of religion in 
the realm, for which Rome is blamed. The Homilies are "godly and 
fruitful lessons," designed to deliver the faithful from all errors 
and superstitions, and to instruct them in the word of God, so they 
may honor God and serve the King in humility and subjection, behave 
themselves godly and honestly toward all men, and avoid contention. 
This statement of purpose thus incorporates Cranmer’s reasons for 
proposing a homilies project in lj&2, and expands upon it in such 
a way as to stress the social and political implications of Christian 
life. The Homilies are to be read over and over, in order, one every 
Sunday, until the King orders differently. The only allowed break 
in this routine is in the case of another sermon given on Sunday, 

If one occurs, the Homily for that day is to be read on the following 
Sunday,^ 

This one loophole was soon tightened. On 6 February 15^8, 
all men not licensed to preach in the realm by the King, by one of 
the Archbishops, or by the Bishop of a diocese were forbidden to 
preach a sermon other than one from the Book of Homilies , on pain 
of imprisonment. On 1 June 15^8, a letter was printed in London 
which, by the power of the King, forbade all men not licensed by 
the state to preach. The reasons given were three. The first was 
to preserve quietness and good order among the King's subjects. The 
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second was to curb "evil and unlearned preachers." The third was 
"that the devout and godly Homilies might the better in the mean 
while sink into his subjects' hearts, and be learned the sooner," 
For much the same reasons, a proclamation dated 23 September 15^8 
forbade all preachers to preach any sermons at all, other than the 
Homilies, They were instead instructed to devote themselves to 
prayer to Almighty God, so that by prayer and "patient hearing of 
the godly Homilies,,. they may be the more ready, with thankful ob- 
edience, to receive a most quiet, godly, and uniform order to be 
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had throughout all his said realms and dominions, " 

Perhaps Gardiner had not been too far off the mark. Such 
restrictions on preaching reflect the extremes to which forces, un- 
checked by Somerset's official policy of toleration, began to carry 
their concerns for reform other than that sponsored by the state. 
Although Granmer sought a broad base for his program, he soon en- 
countered large numbers of people who would not keep pace with his 
plans, on either side of the issues involved. The Book of Homilies. 
issued as a program of Christian education, became an instrument 
in a progressively more rigorous program to limit dissent from the 
official religious position of the state. 

Meanwhile, the history of the Book of Homilies continued to 
develop. When the first English Prayer Book appeared in 15^9, a 
new edition of the Book of Homilies appeared to accompany it. This 
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edition modified the text to the extent that each Homily was divided 
into two or three parts, with additional material added to provide 
proper introductions for each new part. Thus, the original book 
of twelve sermons was transformed into a book of thirty-one shorter 
sermons. One printing of this edition was published which contained 
the Book of Homilies and the Prayer Book text in one volume. One 
other significant change occurred with the publication of the Prayer 
Book, The first editions had required the reading of a Homily at 
High Mass on Sunday, With the editions of 15^9 and after, this was 
changed to read "at Holy Communion," 

The Book of Homilies was reprinted over and over again through- 
out Edward ' s reign. While they were not reprinted during Mary ' s 
reign, they reappeared immediately on the accession of Elizabeth I, 
There are editions for the years 1559, 1560, and 1562. In 1563, 
they were joined by the Second Book of Homilies , a collection of 
twenty-one more sermons, which were a response to the promise made 
at the end of the first Book of Homilies > 

Hereafter shall follow Homilies of Fasting, 

Prayer, Alms-deeds, of the Nativity, Passion, 

Resurrection, and Ascention of our Saviour 
Christ; of the due receiving of his blessed 
Body and Blood, under the form of Bread and 
wine; against Idleness, against Gluttony and 
Drunkenness, against Covetousness, against Envy, 

Ire, and Malice; with many other matters, as 
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well fruitful as necessary to the edifying of 
Christian people and the increase of godly living. 

The two Books of Homilies were henceforth printed together and were 

used in Elizabeth's reign much as the first one was used under Edward.®^ 

Sometime in her reign, and during the seventeenth century, they began 

to slip into the obscurity from which they have never emerged. The 

Church of England has never seen fit to revise them, or to issue a 

new set of sermons in their mold. Perhaps this is some indication 

that the situation described by Cranmer in 1542, of an -unacceptable 

number of ignorant clergy, no longer exists. 

Assessing the reception of the Book of Homilies is difficult. 

Although various allusions to the work in later writers indicate 

that some people heard these sermons, if Latimer is to be believed, 

Gardiner was again not too far from being right in his assessment 

of the attitudes of most Englishmen toward preaching. In a sermon 

before King Edward, Latimer described the attention generally paid 

to the Homilies in this wayt 

Some call them homelies, and indeed so they may 
may well be called, for they are homely handled. 

For though the priest read them never so well, 
yet if the parish like them not there is such 
talking and babbling in the church that nothing 
can be heard. And, if the parish be good and the 
priest naught, he will so hack it and chop it that 

it were as good for them to be without it for any 
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word that shall be understood. 
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Nevertheless, the Homilies, by sheer fact of repetition, became an 
essential part of the religious background of every Englishman in 
the last half of the sixteenth century. 

In reflecting on the history of this book, several things 
are clear. First of all, the Book of Homilies was intended pri- 
marily as a method of Christ ian education, to provide a poorly- 
trained parish clergy with appropriate material to instruct a pre- 
viously ill-served laity. This laity was to be educated for specific 
ends. Among them were religious matters of salvation and social 
matters of obedience to the King and cooperation with all men. The 
second chapter of this paper will describe these ends more clearly 
as the achievement of a vision of a Christian commonwealth, while 
the third chapter of this paper' will trace the history of that vision 
which the Book of Homilies seeks to bring about by educating men 
into it. 

Second, it is clear that Cranmer sought to achieve broad sup- 
port for this educational project, in part to unify the various re- 
ligious leaders behind a common purpose. That he failed to a great 
extent in this aim is evident from the responses of Gardiner and 
Bonner, and from the progressively more strict use of the Book of 
Homilies to curb religious dissent. The third chapter of this paper 
will also explore what currents of thought at the time led Cranmer 
to suppose that he might attract such broad support for this project. 
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Finally, the debate over the Book of Homilies shifted quickly 
from their usefulness as an educational device to their place as a 
repository of controversial Church doctrine to which Gardiner could 
object and Cranmer and Somerset could force adherence,, Following 
this direction, the debate focused on only a small section of the 
work, while overlooking the rest or not considering any implications 
which other Homilies might have for the controversial ones 0 The 
second and third chapters of this paper will examine the broader 
issues presented by the Book , of Homilies , to redress the balance 


in favor of seeing the work as a whole 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOK OF HOMILIES 


When the Book of Homilies was first printed, in 154-7, the 
stated purpose for its appearance was an educational one. According 
to its "Preface," the work contains "godly and fruitful lessons,” 
for the "edifying, instruction, and comfort" of all parishioners. 

Two sorts of ends are sought for this educational project, one ne- 
gative, the other positive. On the one hand, the "manifold enormities" 
of "erroneous doctrine" and practice of the Bishop of Rome, with 
their resulting "ungodly living, superstition, and idolatry" are to 
be avoided, as is contention, "which hath heretofore risen through 
diversity of preaching," On the other hand, what is sought by the 
Book of Homilies is for all men "to learn,,, to honour God, and to 
serve their king with all humility and subjection, and godly and 
honestly to behave themselves toward all men." The "most ready way" 
to achieve these ends is the "true setting forth and pure declaring 
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of God's word, which is the principal guide and leader unto all 
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godliness and virtue," 

Implicit in this statement is a concept of education, on which 
the whole project is based, Basic to this concept is the belief 
that man is capable of being taught virtuous behavior, and that the 
best way to do this is to bring him into contact with God's word. 

The concept of imitation is central to this educational theory. 

Through exposure to teachings which present examples from scrip- 
ture of virtuous beharioii man is capable, by copying what he hears 
about, of improving the conduct of his life in the present. To this 
end, the Book of Homilies is a work of instruction, which draws its 
concepts, ideals, and examples of virtuous behavior from the Bible, 
This theory of education through imitation was not unique 
to Cranmer, or to the Church, but was at the heart of what is usually 
called Christian humanism, which was made popular in English intel- 
lectual circles early in the sixteenth century by such men as Erasmus, 
Thomas More, and John Colet, It represents a renewed emphasis on 
the classical notion that the purpose of all literature was the 
making of good men and good citizens. Through delightful teaching, 

appealing to the imagination and the emotions, men might be brought 
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to love public and private virtue. For the wider humanist circle, 
this theory embraced all ancient literature, but for the Christian 
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humanist, the ancient literature of first importance was of course 

the Bible, The highest model to be imitated was Christ Himself, 

both in His deeds and in His teachings. Such thought lies behind 

much of the impetus to produce a Bible in the vernacular. As William 

Tyndale put it, "If ye would teach, how could ye do it so well and 

with so great profit as when the lay people have the Scripture before 
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them in their mother tongue?" What is unique and especially inno- 
vative about the use to which this theory was put in religious cir- 
cles is that it is extended to all men, of whatever station in life. 
While most of the literature of the humanist reform movement in ed- 
ucation was directed toward the education of princes, or those who 
would advise princes, works such as the Book of Homilies suggest 
that this theory of education could be applied to all men, with sub- 
stantial results o 

The concept of education, at the heart of this educational 

theory, extended beyond mere imitation of content to imitation of 

style and form, Thomas Wilson, in his Arte of Rhetorique ( 1 5 53 ) . 

states his reasons for teaching men of his day the forms and styles 

of classical oratorical construction. 

New before we use either to write or speak eloquently, 
we must dedicate our minds wholly to follow the most 
wise and learned men, and seek to fashion as well 
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their speech and gesturing as their wit or inditing, 

Wilson gives to rhetoric a high calling and purpose. In his view, God 
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gave the gift of utterance to His ministers for the purpose of ed- 
ucation, "that they might with ease win folk at their will and frame 
them by reason to all good order,” Effectiveness in teaching is 
dependent on effectiveness in the form and style through which that 
teaching is presented. 

Neither can I see that men could have been brought 
by any other means to live together in fellowship 
of life, to maintain cities, to deal truly, and 
willingly to obey one another if men at the first 
had not by art and eloquence persuaded that which 
they full oft found out by reason,^ 

The ends of an orator are "to teach, to delight, and to persuade," 

Centuries earlier, St. Augustine had given the same as the aims of 

preaching— docere, delectare . et movere^ —thus providing an early 

link between the classical oratorical tradition and the practice of 

Christian preaching. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that most of the Homilies 
in the Book of Homilies follow the prescriptions for form, or 
disposito . in a classical oration, as given by Cicero and Quintilian 
and as taught in England from the time of Erasmus and More, As given 
in Wilson’s Arte of Rhetoric ue . this concept of the oration contains 
seven parts i 

I, The entrance or beginning 

II, The narration 
III S The proposition 


IV, The division or several parting of things 

V, The confirmation 

VI, The confutation 

VII, The conclusion 

The entrance or beginning is the former part 
of the oration, whereby the will of the standers- 
by or of the judge is sought for and required to 
hear the matter. 

The narration is a plain and manifest pointing 
of the matter and an evident setting-forth of all 
things that belong unto the same, with a brief re- 
hearsal grounded upon some reason 

The proposition is a pithy sentence, comprehend- 
ing in a small room the sum of the whole matter. 

The division is an opening of things, wherein we 
agree and rest upon and wherein we stick and stand 
in traverse, shewing what we have to say in our own 
behalf. 

The confirmation is a declaration of our reasons, 
with assured and constant proofs. 

The confutation is a dissolving or wiping away 
of all such reasons as make against us. 

The conclusion is a darkly gathering of the mat- 

7 

ter spoken before, and a lapping-up of it altogether. 

The use of this oratorical form for a sermon represents at once a 
return to classical rhetoric for models of sermon construction and 
a rejection of the much more elaborate and complex so-called “modem" 
sermon form devised by the university schools of the Middle Ages, 
Although most of the sermons in the Book of Homilies use this form, 
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the first is sufficiently typical of this collection to repay a close 
look at its style and construction. 

The first Homily is entitled, appropriately for a work urging 
imitation of Biblical models, "A Fruitful Exhortation to the Reading 
and Knowledge of Holy Scripture," It begins with an "entrance" des- 
igned to catch its hearers' attention by stressing the importance 
of its subject i "Unto a Christian man there can be nothing either 
more necessary or profitable, than the knowledge of holy scripture, 
forasmuch as in it is contained God's true word, setting forth his 
glory, and also man's duty," The "narration" then summarizes what 
the body of the sermon will present in more detail. One should read 
scripture because it contains all "truth [and] doctrine necessary 
for our justification and everlasting salvation," Therefore, all 
who seek God must study scripture to know His will so they may do 
it, A series of similies then makes up the "rehearsal, " in which 
scripture is compared to drink and meat for the thirsty and hungry. 
Only those filled with worldly vanities will not find it soi it 
will taste bitter to them because of the bitterness in their own 
mouths. The opening section of this sermon then ends with a short 
sentence for the "proposition," which summarizes the argument so 
far; "Therefore forsaking the corrupt judgement of carnal men, which 
care not but for their carcase; let us reverently hear and read 
holy scriptures, which is the food of the soul," 
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The rest of the sermon then proceeds to expand on the points 
already made. The "well of life" is to be sought in scripture, and 
not in tradition or in men's imaginations. In scripture is found 
what to do and what not to do, what to believe, what to love, and 
what to expect from God, Scripture reveals knowledge of man's sin- 
fulness and God's goodness, knowledge appropriate for all ages and 
all sorts of men. Various Biblical passages and quotes from the 
Fathers, especially St, John Chrysostom, are invoked as authorities 
for these claims made for the Bible, The cumulative effect of this 
section, the "division" of the sermon, is a piling-up of all the 
good effects of reading scripture. The "confirmation" then pro- 
ceeds with the point that the Bible is the best educator j "(_Tjhe ef- 
fect and virtue of God's word is to illuminate the ignorant, and to 
give more light unto them that faithfully and diligently read it," 
This educational effect is produced by imitation j ”[_Hje that is most 
turned into [the scriptures is]} most in his heart and life altered 
and changed into that thing which he readeth." In short, goodness 
comes from following the instructions and examples one finds in the 
Bible, and evil follows from ignorance of it. 

The next section, the "confutation," deals with objections 
which might be made to the points affirmed in the earlier sections. 
Those who profess to be Christians should be ashamed not to read 
scripture. Still, two excuses are commonly offered for not doing 



so. Some plead their ignorance and say they would fall into error. 
Others contend that scripture is so hard to understand that only 
learned men should read it. To the first, the homilist says that 
ignorance is overcome only by learning— by reading the Bible humbly 
and prayerfully — and he invokes St, Augustine to support this point. 

To the second group, he recalls St, Chrysostom's promise that the 
Holy Ghost will help diligent and humble readers to understand the 
Bible's more difficult passages. 

The Homily concludes with a summary and an exortation. Script- 
ure is a great gift of God, for which thanks should be given. Script- 
ure should be read humbly and reflectively, as a cow chewing on a 
cud, and prayerfully, to gain all possible benefit. Only in this 
way is God's defense and grace available, to the end of peace on 
earth and life everlasting. The Homily ends, as do all the Homilies, 
with a trinitarian conclusion in honor of "Jesus Christ, to whom, 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, both 
now and everlastingly. Amen, '* 

What is clear is that this Homily, and with it all the Homilies, 
is a religious expression of the humanist reform movement in education 
which combines an interest in renewed study of ancient literature 
with a deep faith in the efficacy of such study for the Improving 
of men's moral conduct, if the results of such study were presented 
in accord with ancient rhetorical practices. 
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The second of the Homilies, "Of the Misery of all Mankind," 
illustrates this point in yet another way by not using the classical 
oratorical form. Instead, it consists mainly of a compilation of a 
very large number of Biblical verses which illustrate its chief point, 
that man should be humble rather than proud in his miserable state. of 
sin. Some verses describe man's sorry state, while others hold up 
Biblical characters as examples of properly humble conduct in the 
face of this condition. Still others remind of God's mercy in His 
mighty acts of salvation in Jesus Christ, These verses are sandwiched 
in between an opening statement of the theme and a final summary 
which exorts its auditors to submit humbly to God in the hope of 
resurrection to the Kingdom of God, Mixed in with the verses are 
other summaries and similar exortations. Such a sermon forift is also 
a break with the "modern" sermon form of the Middle Ages, Instead 
of being an imitation of the oratorical style of the classical rhe- 
toricians, it is an imitation of the "ancient" sermon form exhibited 
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in the homilies of the patristic period. The homilist has held to 
the concept of imitation, but has chosen a uniquely Christian form 
of ancient literature as his model,, The sermon is little more that 
a collection of Biblical examples of figures for the sermon's hearers 
to imitate in proper response to the human condition of sinfulness. 
This is appropriate, since the moral philosophy underlying the Book 
of Homilies , with its dependence on the authority of ancient wisdom, 



tends to confine moral discourse largely to compilation. All the 
Homilies, with their heavy use of Biblical and patristic quotations 
and allusions, reflect this tendency. 

Of the remaining Homilies, all are close to the classical 
form, although some, notably the Homily "Against Contention and 
Brawling, " use the form more loosely than does the first Homily, 

They do so by omitting one or more of the requited sections and by 
tending toward the "ancient "form with the inclusion of many Biblical 
and patristic quotations. Such variations are not really away from 
the classical model, or the theory of imitation, but rather are at- 
tempts to achieve the ends of the classical model more effectively. 

In this concern to be clear, direct, and forceful, all the Homilies 
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are typical of early English reformation sermons in general. Be- 
cause the Book of Homilies saw such widespread use, it must have 
provided models for the sermons of several generations of Anglican 
clergy, and thus helped spread the influence of this style of sermon 
oratory. 

The Homilies are also typical of early reformation sermons, in 
keeping with humanistic thought, and influential with later clergy 
in their use of a plain style. Here again, the concept of imitation 
had a role to play. The plain style of Christ's own speech, and of 
the Bible as a whole, had a considerable influence in shaping the 
language of reformation preachers in general, and the homilists in 
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particular. Humanists of this period chose a plain style de- 
liberately, as part of a general program of building up a clear, 
lucid, and useful English language. Especially in translations, 

but also in all humanist writing, faith is put in writing "plainely 
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and nakedly after the common sort of men in few words," In keeping 

with this theory, the Homilies lack the ornate style characteristic 
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of most late medieval sermons. They are made up, consistently and 
throughout, of direct, simple sentences which use everyday language, 
understandable to all hearers. They also lack the elaborate allegor- 
ical interpretations of scripture typical of medieval sermons, and 

instead follow the literal approach favored in humanist circles from 

13 

the time of John Golet, 

Prescribed by classical rhetoric is the 'figure," or "a certain 
kind either of sentence, oration, or word used after some new or 
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strange wise, much unlike to that which men communely use to speak," 

Wilson maintains, "By all which figures every oration may be much 

beautified, and without the same not one can attain to be counted 
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as orator, though his learning otherwise be never so great. " The 

most important f i ©ire is the trope , which includes in its category 

metaphors, circumlocution, similes, and other related stylistic 

devices. Such techniques are closely related to the whole humanistic 

16 

concern with wit, so praised by More and Erasmus, which gave rise 


to collections of simil.es, and other tropes drawn from classical 
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literature. As a technique of style, such figures are of interest 
in that they increase one's ability to move and to delight, said thus 
augment one's teaching skill. 

The Homilies, appropriately, abound in such tropes . but in 

keeping with the desire to have a plain, easily intelligible style, 

they make use of extremely commonplace, though vivid, language. 

Already noted in the first Homily is the reference to reading the 

Bible being like chewing on a cud. Homily II urges a humble posture 

in light of man's sinful state* 

Let us look down upon our feet, and then, down 
peacock's feathers, down proud heart, down vile 
clay, frail and brittle vessels, ... .For of our- 
selves we be crab-trees, that can bring forth no 

i I 8 
apples. 

Appropriately, the Homilies use the Bible, rather than classical 
literature, as their chief source of figurative language. The 

19 

image of man as clay is used several times, as is that of the 

20 21 
hidden light, and Christ as a sheep, or lamb. The Homily 

"Against Adultery" is rich with figurative language* "[Tjhe sin of 

whoredom |_is J that most filthy lake, foul puddle, and stinking sink, 

22 

,.,a monster of many heads." A complete catalogue would be a very 
lengthy one, but the significance is clear. Figures, or tropes , 
are used, after the classical model, to render the sermon more vivid 
and forceful, but always in language and manner to increase the 
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clarity and immediacy of what is being said. 

Another stylistic device made use of in the Homilies is the 
technique of piling up large numbers of words or phrases in long 
lists to give emphasis. Already noted is the major use of this de- 
vice, the stringing together of many Biblical verses to illustrate 
one point. The homily "Against Contention and Brawling" contains 
another example in its piling-up of short sentences! 

0 how the church is divided! 0 how the cities be 
cut and mangled! Ohow the coat of Christ, that was 
without seam, is all to rent and torn! 0 body mys- 
tical of Christ, where is that holy and happy unity, 
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out of the which whosoever is, he is not in Christ? 

This lament over the state of the Church and society, with its direct 
and forceful language, supplies the view of what was wrong in the 
land, held by Cranmer and the other homilists, in response to which 
they wrote and issued the Book of Homilies , According to their theory 
of education, something could be done to restore this lamentable 
loss of unity, if the right images of Church and society could be 
put before the people for their imitation. It is now appropriate 
to review the content of the Homilies, to see what images they 
choose to present through classical form and vernacular, forceful, 
plain style to deal with the state of the world in which the homilists 


saw themselves 


The first Homily, "A Fruitful Exhortation to the Reading of 


Holy Scripture," has already been discussed in some detail, and need 

only be summarized. Cranmer's placing of this sermon first In the 

Book of Homilies gives it an added importance. The Homily justifies 

this placement, for it urges that "nothing [is] either more necessary 

or profitable, than the knowledge of holy scripture. " Scripture 

is then described# in gastronomic terms , as appropriate food for all 

Christians, "the heavenly meat of our souls," the difficult parts 
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being "strong meat, " This expression of the humanist concern to 
present moral lessons from ancient sources for imitation in the pre- 
sent echoes one of its earliest expressions, to be found in Erasmus* 
Enchiridion militis Christiani . For Erasmus, scripture is one of 
the "Weapons of Christian Soldiering, " along with prayer, study of 

certain ancient authors, and imitation of Christ. He compares it 

25 

to manna, food from heaven, and to the waters of wisdom. The pur- 
poses of reading scripture, both for this Homily and for Erasmus, 
are for knowledge of God's glory, which will aid in times of adver- 
sity, of His promises of eternal life, and of His will, which tells 
the Christian what he should do in this life. Both stress the need 
to approach scripture with "a single eye, pure intent, and good mind. 
For both, the important thing to be concerned about is action appro- 
priate to the Christian life in this world. Erasmus is writing a 
work on Christian warfare, the end of which is that his reader, in 
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imitation of Christ, should achieve a Character acceptable to Christ," 
One purpose of the rest of this chapter is to reveal the ends of 
Christian action sought by the Book of Homilies . It is important 
to stress at this point that Erasmus and the Book of Homilies are 
in accord in their concern for Christian action, for an active life 
for Christians in this world, as opposed to the medieval ideal of a 
contemplative life led in withdrawal from the world. The Book of 
Homilies is not, primarily, a work of theology, but rather a col- 
lection of sermons of instruction in the active Christian life, 
teaching not so much what Christians should believe, but what they 
should do. 

The second Homily, "Of the Misery of Mankind," the third, 

"Of the Salvation of Mankind," "the forth, "Of the True, Lively, and 
Christian Faith, " and the fifth, "Of Good Works Annexed unto Faith, " 
form a closely-linked set of four Homilies which define the human 
problem, its solution by God, and man's appropriate response to God's 
solution. The first of these begins by identifying man's chief pro- 
blem as the sin of pride. This Homily follows closely from the first 
Homily by using scripture heavily to illustrate its point. If one 
reads scripture, then this is what one finds out about mankind. We 
know of man's pride, says the homilist, because the Holy Ghost, in 
scripture, "is in nothing more dilligent" than pointing this out. 
Innumerable examples are given, from both the Old and New Testaments, 
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to illustrate this point, and to show appropriate responses of men 
to the knowledge of it. We should acknowledge our sinfulness, and 
realize that by ourselves we can do no good. Thus, we realize how 
totally dependent we are on God's mercy and kindness, which are to 
be described in the next Homily, 

The third Homily, the next in this group, deals with the acts 
of God for the salvation of men. This Homily stresses that man's 
works, without God, can do nothing for man's justification. Rather, 
man is totally dependent on God's redeeming act in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, which serves as a ransom for all men. 

Three things are involved in man's justification. The first is God's 
mercy and grace? the second, Christ's satisfaction of God's justice 
in the offering of His body; arid the third, on man's part, a "true 
and lively faith, This faith, which is also a gift of God, is 
alone the key element in justification, though "repentance, hope, 
love, dread, and the fear of God" are always joined to it. Quotations 
from Sts, Paul, Hilary, Basil;, and Ambrose are given to provide biblical 

and patristic grounds for the assertion that "we be justified by faith 
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only," The homilist is then quick to reject the idea that "the said 
justifying faith is alone in man, without true repentance, hope, 
charity, dread, and the fear of God at any time and seasons," Rather, 
the point of this teaching is to stress man's need of God and God's 
great power and mercy toward man, Man is called to recognize his 
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true condition, in which none of his good acts, being imperfect, 

can help him in any ultimate way, and to "truly repent, and convert 

unfeignedly to him again. " 

We put our faith in Christ, that we be justified 

by him only, that we be justified by God's free 

mercy, and the merits of our savior Christ only, 

and by no virtue or good work of our own that is 

in us, or that we can be able to have, or to do, 

for to deserve the same, Christ himself only being 
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the cause meritorious thereof. 

Justification is, therefore, a free and merciful act of God, made 
effective for an individual through his recognizing his own in- 
sufficiency when totally on his own, through his turning in trust 
to God, and through giving all the glory for his salvation to Jesus 
Christ, 

Having elaborated this point, the homilist turns to a dis- 
cussion of what duty man owes to God in return for God's mercy to- 
wards man. But this duty is more than just an adjunct or a product 
of faith. It is rather the mark, the defining indication, of the 
"true and lively faith" which is required for justification. 

For that faith which bringeth forth. , .either evil 
works, or no good works, is not a right, pure, and 
lively faith; but a dead, devilish, counterfeit, and 
feigned faith. 


For the right and true Christian faith is, not only 
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to believe that holy scripture, and all the forsaid 
articles of our faith are true; but also to have a 
sure trust and confidence in God's merciful promises, 
to be saved from everlasting damnation by Christ; 
whereof doth follow a loving heart to obey his com- 
mandments."^ 

Although devils can believe in God and in Jesus Christ, only a true 
Christian faith reveals itself in trust in God and in good works 
"which cannot be done without a lively faith in Christ." Good works, 
therefore, are both the sign and the fruits of a true faith. 

The importance of this distinction between a faith which shows 

itself in good works and a faith which does not is stressed in the 

next Homily of this group, "A Short Declaration of the True, Lively, 

and Christian Faith." Here, the homilist distinguishes between the 

two types of faith by saying that the latter is a dead faith, "not 
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properly called faith," The true faith, which is involved in jus- 
tification, is a "quick or lively faith.,,, lively and fruitful in 
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bringing forth good works." This faith has three characteristics, 

only the first of which is dealt with in this Homily. The true faith 

is revealed by good works, and the degree to which this is understood 

is a test of the depth of knowledge and understanding of faith. 

True faith "will show forth itself, and cannot long be idle.” 

All holy scripture agreeably beareth witness, that 
a true lively faith in Christ doth bring forth good 
works; and therefore every man must examine himself 
diligently, to know whether he have the same true 
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lively faith in his heart unfeignedly, or not; which 
he shall know by the fruits thereof. 

• • • • • 

For the trial of all these things is a very godly and 
Christian life,^ 

The thrust of this Homily is, therefore, to direct men toward an 
active Christian life, filled with good works. This life is not 
just the Christian’s duty, or thanksgiving, to God for the gift of 
salvation, but is first of all a test and essential component of 
that faith required of man for salvation. Although faith alone 
justifies, a faith without good works is not the faith which jus- 
tifies. 

The last Homily in this group, "Of Good Works annexed unto 
Faith,” explores the homilist’s last two points about the true and 
lively faith. The first of these is that good works which are ac- 
ceptable to God are dependent on faith, which gives life to the 
soul, "for true faith doth give life to the works, and out of such 

faith come good works, that be very good works indeed; and without 
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it no work is good before God. Faith is prior to good works, 

and is above them, yet it is joined to them inextricably. 

The homilist's final point about this faith is that the good 

works whichr spring from it "and lead faithful men unto everlasting 
36 

life "' 5 are those works done in obedience to God's commandments,, 
Since man's first disobedience of God's first commandment, men have 
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tended to fall from God and His law. They have sought salvation 

by other means, including the setting up of their own laws and customs 

as equal or superior to God's own commandments. Yet God calls men 

to put His law first. Men's laws are "good and necessary for every 
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commonweal," and should be obeyed, but only as they bring men 
into accord with God’s laws. The laws of men should be made only so 
as to bring men to serve God better. Religious laws and customs 
which are devised by men should not be put before things commanded 
of God for His own honor and glory. Here, the homilist attacks re- 
ligious laws of Jews and Papists, which come between man and his pro- 
per prior duty to God. The Papists are worse in this regard than 
the Jews whom Christ attacked while He was on earth, since the Papists 
have so many more customs which men are instructed to follow rather 
than obey God's commands. Particularly open to attack are the vows 
of the contemplative life, which commit a person to violating the 
order of society, which is from God. "Obedience" to the Pope and 
to the monastic order is in reality a violation of the God-given 
command to obey father, mother, and the temporal rulers of the state, 
"Chastity" is only a cover for violations of God's commands in sexual 
matters. "Poverty" is an excuse for the order to hold great wealth, 
in avoidance of charity to father, mother, and the poor. The con- 
templative life of prayer in itself is an excuse to gain support 
and power from the ignorant and helpless, who are led to seek the 
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ineffective prayers of the monastics. Henry VIII is to be thanked for 

delivering his people from these and other Papist enormities * 

of beads, of lady psalters, and rosaries, of fifteen 
0's, of St. Bernard's verses, of St, Agathe's letters; 
of purgatory, of masses satisfactory, of stations and 
jubilees, of feigned relics, of hallowed beads, bells, 
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bread, water, palms, candles, fires, and such other. 

Through these and other human inventions, men were brought to honor 
God by men's inventions, rather than "to search out God's holy com- 
mandments, and to keep them," The practices which the homilist singles 
out as abuses and human inventions are those which take people away 
from social acts of charity and put them to private acts of devotion. 
The Homily concludes with an exortation » 

as you have any zeal to the right and pure honouring 

of God, as you have any regard to your own souls, and 

to the life that is to come, which is both without pain, 

and without end, apply yourselves chiefly above all 

things to read and hear God's word, mark diligently 

therein what his will is you shall do, and with all 
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your endeavor apply yourselves to follow the same. 

What men are to do is to have faith in God, love Him in prosperity 
and adversity, love all men, both friends and enemies, do good to all 
men and hurt none, obey all superiors and governors, and so on, through 
the Ten Commandments, This is the heart of the matter, and the plan 


of the Book of Homilies 
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This collection of sermons, then, is a call to Christian action. 
Since men can be brought to act better by giving them the right mo- 
dels for imitation, and since such good actions are the tests of the 
necessary true and lively faith, men are called to knowledge of scrip- 
ture, which tells of man's sin and God's redeeming acts, requiring 
man's faith, revealed in and expressed through good works done in ac- 
cordance with God's own commandments. The Book of Homilies begins 
with a call to scripture and then rehearses what is said there about 
God and man. It then derives from this a call to Christian action in 
obedience to God, The remaining seven Homilies deal with the specific 
actions which Christians are called by God to do, or to avoid. 

This initial group of Homilies has been gone over in some 
detail because it contains those Homilies which so disturbed Bishop 
Gardiner, and which have continued to receive the greatest amount 
of attention over the years. Since Gardiner, the controversial as- 
pect of the Book of Homilies has been its doctrinal content, and 
these are the Homilies which contain the most discussion of doctrine. 

One recent author reads these Homilies much as Gardiner didj 

These three homilies [of salvation, faith, and worksj 

expound unequivocally, ,, the reformed doctrine of jus- 
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tification by faith only. 

What this author suggests is a single reformed doctrine of justification' 
that of Martin Luther— which he sees as finding official acceptance in 
England through these sermons. Yet another author sees an advancement 
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in Cranmer's doctrine of justification at this point. This sub- 
ject bears further investigation. 

The A ugsburg Confession may be taken as a commonly accepted 
statement of Lutheran doctrine of the time in question. Prepared by 
Philip Melancthon in 1530, it contains articles on justification, 
faith, and works. Article IV states simply that man cannot obtain 

forgiveness of his sins by his own works, but receives it "before 
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God by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith,” Article VI says 

that such faith should produce good works, as God has commanded. 

Article XX discusses the charge that Lutherans forbid good works. 

This is not true, says the article, for though faith preceeds works, 

the heart is moved by faith to do good works, and man is empowered to 

do them by the Holy Spirit, Throughout the Confession , and in its 
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sequel, Melancthon' s Apology of the Augsburg Confession . the point 
of reference is always faith, and faith alone, which, it is stressed 
again and again, is the sole means of salvation. Men of faith should 
do good works, and faith empowers men to do themj works are a duty, no 
more. Nowhere is there the dramatic emphasis found in the Book of 
Homilies on the necessity of good works, or on good works as the sign 
and test of a "true and lively faith, " It is tirue that the 'Homilies 
echo the language of the Augsburg Confession at several points t Cranmer 
and the other homilists knew of the Confession and must have found .its 


formulations helpful, to some degree. But there is a sharp difference 
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of emphasis 0 The Book of Homilies is a call to Christian action in 
the world, a program of education to correct behavior, in which faith 
is a necessary starting-point and ingredient, but is only in passing 
the main focus of attention. This is very unlike the Confession, 
which is never far from the word "faith” itself. The Book of Homilies 
represents not a conversion to Lutheranism but something else which 
shares with Lutheranism some of the same understandings of the Bible 
and the Fathers of the Church, and thus is influenced by the prior 
Lutheran language for stating those understandings, but goes no fur- 
ther with it than is necessary to make one point in a much larger 
program. 

One cannot, therefore, look to Germany to understand the Homilies, 

but instead must look behind both to the humanist reform program of 

action in the world, rooted in faith. The first and perhaps best 

statement of that program is, again, Erasmus* Enchiridion , in which 

the first rule for the Christian life is faith, and the second, action 
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in obedience to God's commands, Erasmus' rejection of the Church's 
sacramental and devotional system of salvation in favor of reliance 
on faith lies behind both the Conf ession and the Book of Homilies , 
but the Homilies' emphasis on faith as a necessary prelude to action 
is closer to Erasmus than is the Confession 's emphasis on faith as 


both the beginning and end of all Christian discussion. 
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The Book of Homilies does not contain the first statement 
of the English Church on the subject of faith and works. Discus- 
sions of these topics also occupy large portions of the Ten Articles 
(1536), the Institution of a Christian Man ( Bishops * Book . ; 1537). 
and A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man (King's 
Book . 15^3). The Ten Articles of 1536 discusses these subjects 
under Article V. Here, justification is said to come not through 
any work of man, but through God's grace and mercy promised in Christ's 
passion. God requires of man contrition, faith, and confidence in 
His promises for justification, and afterwards, good works of charity 
and obedience to God's commandments. Both are essential for everlasting 
life. This article does not use the phrase, "justification by faith 
only, " but it does say justification preceeds the required good works. 

The essential similarity between this statement and the Homilies on 
the subject of justification is clear. 

The Bishops ' Book interprets each of the articles of the Apostles' 
Creed, Under its discussion of Article IV, "And suffered passion for 
our redemption underj.a certain judge, whose name was Pontius Pilate, and 
so was crucified, dead, and buried," the writer professes belief that 
justification comes from belief and thanksgiving in Christ's sacrifice. 

The believer should also seek to imitate Christ, "to mortify and kill 
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... carnal affections, and. . .patiently bear all adversities." This 
work, also a product of Cromwell's Chancellorship, repeats the article 
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on justification from the Ten Articles . 

The King's Book of 1543, issued with the full authority of the 
King behind it, contains a "Declaration of Faith," and articles on 
justification and good works. The "Declaration" defines faith as 
having two parts. The first is distinct from hope and charity, and 
involves only belief in God and the teachings of scripture. The 
second part of faith has hope and charity annexed to it, and involves 
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confidence in God's promises. This second faith is "a lively faith,” 

which works by charity. To the writer, it is the faith spoken of 

by St. Paul, and the kind of faith which the writer understands to 
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be meant in the phrase, "we be justified by faith." The "Article 
of Justification" describes God's actions in Christ, and says justi- 
fication requires not only faith, but also the other gifts of God's 
grace, including the fear of God, repentance, hope, and charity. 

Good works, after initial justification, "avail both to the conserva- 
tion and perfection of the said virtues in us, and also to the increase 
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and end of our justification and everlasting salvation." Neverthe- 
less, man can do nothing good by himself* justification, and the 
ability to do any good works, both come from God alone. The "Article 
of Good Works" says, "All preaching and learning of the word of God 
in Christ's church ought to tend to this end, that man may be in- 
duced, not only to know God, and to believe and trust in him, but 
also to honour and serve him with good works, wrought in faith and 
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charity, and utterly to forsake the works of sin and the flesh, 
thus introducing the importance of education. There are two types 
of works. The first are those performed by the justified, who are 
enabled to do them through God's jgrace. The second type are done 
by those who have fallen from justification, as acts of penance, 
which help in the process of justification. These acts, no less than 
any other acts, are performed only by the grace freely given by God, 
Such are the statements on faith and works which lie behind 
the statements on justification made in the Book of Homilies . While 
it is clear that the Book of Homilies uses the characteristic Lutheran 
phrase, "justification by faith only," the way this phrase is ex- 
plained renders its meaning very close to the earlier English state- 
ments on justification. All of the statements put God's acts in 
Christ first, then discuss man's response in faith, and only then 
discuss man's good works proceeding from faith. All link faith and 
works closely together, and urge Christian action. All are, in the 
words of the King * s Book , "preaching and learning,,, to this end, 
that men may be induced, ,, to honour and serve [_God] with good works," 
Only the King's Book, in its allowing for the efficacy of penitential 
acts, suggests that any of men’s actions could be of themselves ef- 
fective for justification. Ironically, this is also the first work 
to use the phrase "justified by faith. 
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The Homilies, therefore, do not represent a departure from 
these doctrinal statements, but rather are a development of them. 

While they do not retain the idea of effectual works of penance 
presented in the Kind's Book , they use the Lutheran phrase, "justi- 
fication by faith alone," only to clarify and expand the basic con- 
cepts of justification put forth in the Ten Articles . The Book 
of Homilies uses this phrase, but only in such a way that this faith 
includes the contrition and trust called for in the Ten Articles , 
and makes good works necessary not only as man's duty to God but 
especially as proof of the "true and lively faith" required for jus- 
tification, While it is true that Gardiner reacted very strongly 
against the use of this phrase, he must have done so out of ignorance, 
or out of a deep commitment to the efficacy of penitential works. 

If he had read the Book of Homilies with any care, he would have 
seen its essential point not as an introduction of the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification, with its resulting passivity before God's 
glory, but as a call to Christian action, grounded in faith, in keeping 
with the call to such action found in earlier documents to which 
he had subscribed. 

The remaining Homilies deal with the specific actions which 
Christians are called to do in this world. Homily VI, "Of Christian 
Love and Charity, " asserts that these actions are the most important 
"as well for that all manner of works of righteousness be contained 



in it, as also that the decay thereof is the ruin of the world, the 
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banishment of virtue, and the cause of all vice," The universal 

note which is sounded here — decay of charity is no matter with merely 

personal or local consequences, but is the "ruin of the world"— 

echoes the similar note in the preceeding Homily, in which obedience 

to God's commands involves obedience to "all superiors and governors," 

Charity contains all good works* it has two aspects. The first is 

lave of God as "our chief joy and delight," The second is love of 

every man, both friend and foe. Thus, charity is what is called 

for in Christ's summary of the law of God, and is what we must do 

to be obedient to God's commandments, as called for in the proceeding 

homily. The homilist then turns to an objection on the governmental 

level* if we are to love our enemies, how can magistrates punish 

evil-doers? In response, he asserts that charity has two offices. 

The first is to encourage good men and to protect them. The second 

is to "rebuke, correct, and punish vice without acceptation of persons. 

To both offices, the priest with the word, and the magistrate with 

the sword are called, ”[_T_|hat God and the commonwealth may be less 
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hurt and offended," Those who commit civil crimes are an offense 

both to God and to the commonwealth. 

Charity requireth [them] to be cut off from the body 
of the commonweal, lest they corrupt other good and 
honest persons? like as a good surgeon cutteth away 
a putrified and festered member, for love he hath to 
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the whole body, lest it infect other members 
adjoining unto it. 

This is the first use in the Homilies of the analogy between the 
commonwealth and the human body. It is not the last, nor is it u- 
nijue to this book, as the next chapter will point out. What is im- 
portant to note here is the connection between God and the common- 
wealth, between Christian action in response to God's commands and 
the well-being of the body politic. 

The next Homily, "Against Swearing and Perjury, " deals with 
the same issues from a differing point of view. The purpose of this 
Homily is to demonstrate when it is lawful to swear, so that God's 
name will be honored. The list of approved occasions for swearing 
begins with judges in pursuit of truth, proceeds to Christian princes 
in peace treaties for "conservation of commonwealths," and finally 
ends with subjects when they swear to keep laws in obedience to the 
King, clergy in setting forth God's gospel, and private persons in 
causes necessary and lawful. Men in business deals and in daily com- 
munications only swear in an ungodly manner. All swearing must be 
truthful, with judgement, and in righteousness. Lawful oaths are 
taken by God's command, but for specific purposes only? 

By lawful oaths, mutual society, amity, and good 
order is kept continually in all commonalities, as 
boroughs, cities, towns, and villages? and by lawful 
oaths malefactors are searched out, wrong doers are 
punished, and they which sustain wrong are restored 
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to their right i therefore lawful swearing cannot 
be evil, which bringeth unto us so many godly, 
good, and necessary commodities, 

In short, lawful oaths sre those which help preserve the good and 
ordered commonwealth. Oaths violated, and oaths taken unadvisedly, 
incur the wrath of God, Perjury also incurs God's disfavor « it re- 
sults In the giving up of God’s mercy. Only lawful oaths, those 
necessary for order and justice in the commonwealth, are in ac- 
cordance with God's will. 

The next Homily, "On Falling from God," deals with men who, 
through pride or other sin, turn away from God, This may happen 
through idolatry, or through the violating of God's commandments. 

If men forsake God, then God will forsake them. What is important 
here is that the results of God's forsaking men are things which 
affect the nation as a whole i "[Djreadful plagues of sword, famine, 
or pestilence" will result, if men do not do good works. Again, 
while good works determine the well-being of the commonwealth and 
its favor with God, lack of good works results in great ill to the 
commonwealth. 

The next Homily, "Against ithe Fear of Death," is the only 
one which deals exclusively with personal problems. It is no won- 
der, says the homilist, that worldly men fear death, for it means 
the loss of worldly honors and possessions, the fear of the pains of 
death, and the threat of God's judgement upon them. Yet, because 
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of the promises of God, such feax is needless for the true Christian, 
So, men arer called to put off this fear by returning to God and His 
son Jesus Christ, 

The next Homily, "On Good Order and Obedience," deals pre- 
cisely with the issue of the Christian commonwealth. It opens with 
one of the great statements of the rightly ordered commonwealth, its 
place in and imitation of the divinely ordered cosmos, its creation 
by God, and its dependence for health on Himi 

Almighty God hath created and appointed all things 
in heaven, earth, and waters, in a most excellent 
and perfect order. In heaven he hath appointed dis- 
tinct and several orders and states of angels and 
archangels. In earth he hath assigned and appointed 
kings, princes, with other governors under them, in 
all good and necessary order. The water above is 
kept, and raineth down in due time and season. The 
sun, moon, stars, rainbow, thunder, lightning, 
clouds, and all birds of the air, do keep their order. 

The earth, trees, seeds, plants, herbs, corn, grass, 
and all manner of beasts, keep themselves in order* 
all the parts of the whole year, as winter, summer, 
months, nights, and days, continue in their order* 
all kinds of fishes in the sea, rivers, and waters, 
with all fountains, springs, yea, the seas themselves, 
keep their comely course and order* and man himself 
also hath all his parts both within and without, as 
soul, heart, mind, memory, understanding, reason, 
speech, with all and singular corporal members of 
his body, in a profitable, necessary, and pleasant 
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order* every degree of people in their vocation, 
calling, and office, hath appointed to them their 
duty and order* some are in high degree, some in 
low, some kings and princes, some inferiors and 
subjects, priests and laymen, masters and servants, 
fathers and children, husbands and wives, rich and 
poor; and every one have need of other; so that in 
all things is to be lauded and praised the goodly 
order of God, without the which no house, no city, 
no commonwealth can continue and endure, or last. 

For where there is no right order, there reigneth 
all abuse, carnal liberty, enormity, sin, and baby- 
lonical confusion. Take away kings, princes, rulers, 
magistrates, judges, and such estates of God's order, 
no man shall ride or go by the highway unrobbed, no 
man shall sleep in his own house or bed unkilled, no 
man shall keep his wife, children, or possessions in 
quietness, all things shall be common; and there must 
needs follow all mischief and utter destruction both 
of souls, bodies, goods, and commonwealths. But 
blessed be God that we in this realm of England feel 
not the horrible calamities, miseries, and wretched- 
ness, which all they undoubtedly feel and suffer, that 
lack this godly order; and praised be God that we 
know the great excellent benefit of God showed to- 
wards us in this behalf, God hath sent us his high 
gift, our most dear sovereign lord, king Edward the 
sixth, with a godly, wise, and honourable council, 
with other superiors and inferiors, in a beautiful 
order and godly. Wherefore let us subjects do our 
bounden duties, giving hearty thanks to God, and 
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praying for the preservation of this godly order. 

Let us all obey, even from the bottom of our hearts, 
all their godly proceedings, laws, statutes, procla- 
mations, and injunctions, with all other godly orders. 

Let us consider the scriptures of the Holy Ghost, 
which persuade and command us all obediently to be 
subject, first and chiefly to the king's majesty, 
supreme head over all, and the next to his honourable 
council, and to all other noblemen, magistrates, and 
officers, which by God's goodness be placed and ordered. 

For Almighty God is the only author and provider for 
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this forenamed state and order..... 

God gives authority for the maintaining of this order to magistrates 

"which do exercise God's room in judgement, and punishing by good 
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and godly laws here in earth." All men, clergy and laity alike, 
owe "obedience, submission, and subjection" to these rulers, whose 
authority comes from God, Resistance is not only unlawful, but also 
against God's commands. Even wicked rulers are to be obeyed, since 
God gives them their authority, God Himself will punish all rebels 
in an awful way * treason will never go unpunished. Such injunctions 
against rebellion do not apply to the rejection of the authority of 
the Bishop of Rome, since he is a usurper of the King of England's 
rightful and God-given authority. The sermon ends with an appeal 
to pray for kings so that they may use their authority rightly, 
to the glory of God and the good of the commonwealth. Men, too, are 
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to be prayed fori 

j_That they] may live godly in holy and Christian 
conversation; so we shall have God of our side, and 
then let us not fear what men can do against us; so 
we shall live in true obedience, both to our most 
merciful king in heaven, and to our most Christian 
king in earth i so shall we please God, and have the 
exceeding benefit, peace of conscience, rest and 
quietness here in this world, and after this life we 

shall enjoy a better life, rest, peace, and the ever- 
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lasting bliss of heaven, ' 

The point here is the same noted before! obedience to God's commands, 
the test of a "true and lively faith,” is not just a call to personal 
action, but a call to cooperation in the great, godly enterprise of 
the Christian commonwealth, which is God's creation for the well- 
being of His people on earth. Obedience to God involves obedience 
to His earthly agents, and in all things working to participate in 
the great order which is present at every level of the cosmos. 

The next-to-last Homily, "Against Adultery, " again deals with 
a personal sin, but it also describes the consequences of this sin on 
a wider level. Adultery is a grave sin which has "overflowed almost 
the whole world, unto the great dishonor of God, the exceeding infamy 

of the name of Christ, the notable decay of true religion, and the 
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utter destruction of the public wealth. " Adultery is so grave a 
sin because it disrupts the lawful joining of men and women, and 
thus upsets the ordering of the commonwealth. In language which 
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echoes a passage from Erasmus ' Enchridion , adultery l s named "that 
most filthy lake, foul puddle, and stinking sink, whereinto all 
kinds of sins and evils flow,"^ that sin which leads to all other 
sins, God's punishment for this sin will be severe indeed, and all 
are called to put it aside in love of "chastity and cleanness of 
life," in obedience to God's law for the ordering of married life. 

The last Homily, "Against Contention and Brawling, " deals 
in yet another way in which the divine ordering of the commonwealth 
can be upset. Strife and debate destroy the unity of Church and 
state. Men should study God's scriptures to live better lives, rather 
than to become better disputers, which only leads to greater errors. 
One should not pick quarrels, or spread evil words. The proper 
Christian life is one of quietness, meekness, and good deeds, rather 
than one of seeking to meet evil with more evil in disputes. In 
this lies true manliness, and the effective overcoming of evil. 

One should seek to order oneself according to God's will, and avoid 
vices of dissention which are "so much hurtful to the society of a 
commonwealth, in all well-ordered cities," Such brawlers "be un- 
worthy to live in a commonwealth, the which do as much as lieth in 
them, with brawling and scholding, to disturb the quietness and peace 
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of the same, " The best response to them, and the true Christian 
one, is not to respond in kind, but to work for the proper ordering 


of the commonwealth 
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With this Homily, and with the promise of more, the Book of 
Homilies comes to an end. The plan is clear. Men are called to 
see their true situation of sinfulness by reading scripture, and 
to realize their dependence on God's mercy. This mercy is to be 
accepted for man's justification by a "true and lively faith," which 
is revealed and proved in good works, although this faith alone is 
needed for justification. Justified men are called to express their 
faith in good works, in Christian action in the world, in the or- 
dered commonwealth which God has created in imitation of the order- 
ing of the universe. The end of man on earth, in obedience to God's 
commandments, is the ordering and well-being of this commonwealth, 
achieved through obedience to God and to His earthly agents. The 
Book of Homilies is a program of education whose end is the building 
of this Christian commonwealth, a call to Christian action in imi- 
tation of Christ and in obedience to God's commandments, in the human 
society of the commonwealth. In the third chapter of this paper, 
the concept of the Christian commonwealth will be discussed in more 
detail, and placed in the context of the history of Christian humanism. 



THE BOOK OF HOMILIES AND CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


Previously, this paper has shown the plan of the Book of 
Homilies to be a call to Christian action, rooted, in faith, toward 
the establishing of a Christian commonwealth, a program of education 
in the Christian life for all members of the society. As the second 
chapter of this paper made clear, this program derives from the 
thought of Erasmus, an early proponent of Christian humanism. The 
purpose of this, the third chapter of this pkper, will be to bridge 
the gap between Erasmus and Cranmer, to trace the transmission and 
modification of Christian humanist ideas in England from the beginning 
to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

This transmission is not self -evident 0 The general trend of 
scholarship in the history of the English reformation has been to 
end the story of Christian humanism in England with the death of 
Sir Thomas More, and to consider the English reformation a separate 
and distinct movement. Closer to the truth is a comment by a stu- 
dent of English education i "[_I_|t is the very thoroughness with which 
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the humanist approach and methods were adopted that has obscured 
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the extent of their influence, " Another author has pointed to the 

erroneous perspective which has dominated most writing on the English 

reformation, Erasmus, not Luther, suggests this author, was the 

dominant figure in early sixteenth-century intellectual circles. 

Consequently, to the early English reformers, the question about 

Luther would not have been whether Erasmus agreed with him, but whe- 
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ther he agreed with Erasmus, Only in studies of Tudor education 
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and literature has the impact of Christian humanism been made clear,, 

This insight is just beginning to make itself felt in historical 
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studies of political affairs. 

This chapter, then, will trace the history of Erasmian and 
humanist thought, of the philosophia Christi . and its implications 
in education, in religious life, and in political affairs, in England 
to the reign of Edward VI, It will also show how the Book of Homilies 
takes its place in Cranmer’s larger program of Erasmian reform. 

The humanist movement did not, of course, begin with Erasmus, 
Rather, its history begins in Italy, where in the early fifteenth 
century scholars and men of learning began a new and wider study 
of ancient languages and literatures. While this movement was known 
in England, and had an impact in the highest religious and educational 
circles,^ these early stirrings of humanism in England probably 
did little more than to create a climate receptive to the New Learning, 
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especially among the English episcopate, who were to provide much 
of the patronage for humanists in the Tudor period. Throughout 
northern Europe, and in England as well, a man of Erasmus' stature, 
learning, and intellectual greatness was required to give this new 
interest in learning a wide and profound impact. The stability 
achieved in England by the accession to the throne of Henry VII also 
was necessary for humanism to have an impact on society outside of 
narrow intellectual circles, 

Erasmus' personal connections with England were always close. 
His deep personal friendships with John Golet and Thomas More were 
based on mutual respect for intellectual ability and were strengthened 
by frequent personal contacts. Indeed, Erasmus' association with 
Colet, begun in 1499 during Erasmus' first visit to England, may well 
have widened the scope of his interests. In his work after that 
date, his advocacy of study in ancient languages to improve under- 
standing of scripture was coupled with a widely ranging attack on 
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the unlearned and corrupt state of the Church, Erasmus' great at- 
tack on the state of Church and society, his Praise of Folly (1509), 

g 

was written in More's home in London, and was dedicated to his host, 
Erasmus visited England several times in the first two decades of 
the sixteenth century, and from 1511 to 1514 was a lecturer at 
Cambridge University, by virtue of a grant from Lady Margaret 
Beaufort c His presence helped make Cambridge an early center of 
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the New Learning in England. 

The essence of humanist thought, as it came to England from 

Italy in the hands of Erasmus, Golet and others early in the sixteenth 

century, was firmly rooted in education, especially seen for its 

social consequences. As one writer has put it, this humanism was 

essentially an outlook on learning, especially learning related to 

life, which saw in learning "the key to the future; which comprised, 

in a concern for the affairs of this world and the use of learning 

to influence these affairs, a new interest in individual human beings, 
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their potentialities and aspirations," In Erasmus' hands, this 
concern took on a strong and overtly Christian cast. In all his 
work, Erasmus is never fair from his philosophia Christi . He felt 
his chief contribution to this movement was his call for a return 
to the sources of Christiain beliefs and values, especially the New 
Testament, the Church Fathers, and the pagan moral classics. This 
concern inspired his major editorial work, his edition of the New 
Testament in Greek, Erasmus' ideas on education and the Christian 
life are best expressed in two of his works, the Enchiridion militis 
Christian! and the Institutio principis Christian! . The first was 
published in Latin in Antwerp in 1503p Written in 1501# it wais trans- 
lated into English in 1522 by William Tyndale as the Manual of Christian 

Warfare . First printed in England in 1533, this translation was 

11 

often reprinted and widely circulated. As Erasmus' first call 
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for a "regeneration of Christendom, " directed toward the international 

12 

audience of educated people, the Enchiridion had a considerable 

impact on a large audience, who saw it as a call to restore integrity- 

to religious life. The Institutio was written in 1516 as a guide 

for the education of the Archduke Charles, later Charles V of Spain 
14 

and Italy. It, too, was widely read throughout Europe, Erasmus 

1 5 

himself sent a copy to Henry VIII, 

Both works are programs of education into the Christian life, 
as Erasmus understood it. The first work is more personal, and is 
directed toward the individual, while the second stresses the wider 
implications of its teachings for the state as a whole. The central 
point of both works is a call to an active Christian life, in imi- 
tation of Christ's example. For the Enchiridion , the greatest sin 
is ignorance. To combat this sin, one must begin in faith, which 
is the "sole approach to Christ," Above all else, God is truth, 
which is to be found in scripture. Faith is enflamed by the study 
of scripture, to which effort one should be devoted. In faith, one 

is sure of God's promises* thus, one should proceed to action, to 
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"enter upon the way of spiritual health, " This way is the way 
of Christ, in imitation of Him* "[sjet Christ before you as the only 

^g 

goal of your whole life. " Or, as Erasmus puts it in the Institutio > 

|_Djo not think that Christ is found in ceremonies, 
in doctrines kept after a fashion, and in constit- 
utions of the church. Who is truly Christian? Not 
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he who is baptized or anointed, or who attends 

church. It is rather the man who has embraced 

Christ in the innermost feelings of his heart, 

19 

and who emulates Him by his pious deeds. 

The Christian life is one of action, grounded in faith, in emulation 
of Him Who is the supreme example. 

It is important to remember that both of these works are man- 
20 

uals of lay piety. In this, as in other ways, Erasmus rejects a 
supernatural and sacramental Christianity, bound up in the idea of 
redemption by Christ's death on the cross, in which the true Christian 
is a person in religious orders leading a life of contemplation. 
Instead, Erasmus emphasizes totally Christ's teaching and example 
of ethical behavior concerning love of neighbor, mastery of the pas- 
sions, and the virtuous life. Faith, for Erasmus, is knowledge and 
acceptance of the ethical law, as revealed in the Christ to be found 
in scripture. The true Christian is one who lives in faith by this 
law, whether he is in religious orders or not. Without this faith, 
sacraments and good works are useless. In fact, for Erasmus, the 
sacraments are important primarily for their social function as a 
place in which Christians are gathered together to hear scripture 
read and expounded and to be reminded of the example of Christ, But 
the faith meant by Erasmus is in sharp contrast both to the passive 
life of the monastic in prayer and the passive Luther before God's 
mercy. Instead, this faith is only the first step, the necessary 
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preliminary to action in imitation of the ethical example of God 
in Christ. ^ 

In the Institutio n the social consequences of Erasmus' under- 
standing of Christianity are displayed,, Intended as a manual of 
education in the Christian life for one who is to rule, this work 
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puts the good of the state before the personal concerns of the ruler. 

He who would be a truly Christian ruler must rule to the glory of 

23 

God and be a true Christian example to his people. In God's rule 
over nature, and in Biblical monarchs* rule over their people are 
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to be found examples to be imitated in ruling in the present day. 

In ruling, as in all things, Christ is the "perfect pattern." Govern- 
ment in this pattern finds favor with God both for the ruler and 
for the people he rules. 

In all this, the importance of education is clear* Christian 

piety consists primarily of moral and ethical actions t it is discovered 

rationally, through study and knowledge of Christian examples found 

primarily in scripture. Ethical instructions, training of the human 

reason to master passions, knowledge of ancient tongues so as to 

develop a progressively deeper understanding of scripture—these 
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are the heart of Erasmus* program for the Christian life. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that the earliest results of 
the humanist influence on English life are visible in the area of 
education. In such developments as the founding of St, Paul's 
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school in London, the reforming of instruction at Cambridge University, 
and the founding of Cardinal College at Oxford, all during the pre- 
reformation period in the reign of Henry VIII, significant numbers 
of Englishmen, both students and patrons, became involved in the 
broader humanist movement, St, Paul's school, founded in 1510 by 
John Colet himself, sought "the enlightened education of children," 

With textbooks especially prepared by Erasmus, William Lily, and Colet 
himself, and with a picture of Christ teaching hung over the master's 
chair, the school based its curriculum around the teaching of classical 
languages, permeated by Christian ethical principles, Colet's aim, 
as put forth in the statutes, was "by this school specially to increase 

knowledge and worshipping of God and Our Lord Christ Jesu and good 
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Christian life and manners in the children," Innovative in both 
aim and curriculum, St, Paul's served as a model for several other 

schools which were founded or reformed in its pattern shortly there- 

28 

after. 

While in a school like St, Paul's, the humanist concern was 
for education of the laity, in the universities the main reforming 
efforts were directed toward improving the education of the clergy. 
Under the patronage of Bishop John Fisher, patron of Erasmus and 
chaplain to Lady Margaret Beaufort, at Cambridge, and to a lesser 
degree under Cardinal Wolsey at Oxford, colleges were reorganized 
or founded to provide training in humanistic studies. These dev- 
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elopments, early in the reign of Henry VIII, reveal the degree to 
which the fifteenth-century humanistic influences on English learning 

had resulted in a climate of allegiance and support for the efforts 
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and ideas of men like Erasmus, Colet, and More* Whereas in the 

fifteenth century, those Englishmen Interested in the New Learning 

were totally dependent on foreign guidance, in the sixteenth century 

Erasmus and Vives, his Spanish disciple, the most famous of the visiting 

scholars, were the last to stand above native English humanists. Even 

they came to universities and patrons eager to receive them, Cambridge, 

where Erasmus taught, was the first of the universities to encourage 

and train humanists. In the decade 1510-1520, Thomas Bilney, Stephen 

Gardiner, Thomas Becon, Hugh Latimer, and Thomas Cranmer were among 

the students at Cambridge who first received theLr education under the 
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influence of humanist reforms. The involvement of the last three 
of these men in the Book of Homilies has already been noted. 

Throughout this early period in Henry’s reign, the household 
of Cardinal Wolsey was a center for humanist learning. Masters pre~- 
pared to teach the latest developments in classical learning were 
provided to instruct young gentlemen who came there seeking advance- 
ment from the Cardinal. As an offshoot of this household, Wolsey 
founded Cardinal College, Oxford, In attempt to get the best minds 

available for the new school, Vives was appointed in 1525 to teach 
31 

civil law*, Numerous scholars of the New Learning at Cambridge were 
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also invited to take up residency in the new college. Though Thomas 

Cranmer refused such an offer and stayed at Cambridge, Thomas Starkey 

and Richard Morison, both later to be intellectual leaders under 
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Thomas Cromwell, did accept the Cardinal's offer. The history of 

humanism in England from this period must really be written in terms 

of the succession of patrons. It was in the households afid colleges 

supported by men like Fisher and Wolsey and women like Lady Margaret 

and Queen Catherine, and in such lesser households as those of Thomas 

More and Reginald Pole that scholars gathered to share interests and 

knowledge and to seek preferrment in the royal service. 

The nature of English humanism, its concerns and aims, in the 

prereformation period may be seen in Colet's program for his school 

and in such a work as More's Utopia . Colet's school clearly embodies 

Erasmus' notions of education for an active life in imitation of 

Christ, but it addresses itself not to princes, but to common men, 

33 

to all who would come to it. More's Utopia concerns itself with 
two questions, both of which were central issues with Christian humanists 
at that time. The first is whether a man who through humanist studies 
has insight into right behavior should himself become active in the 
service of a prince to help effect changes in society. The second 
concerns the nature of a society organized along the lines of rational 
humanist virtues. Although Rahpael Hythloday, the central figure 
in Utopia, refuses to take up princely service, More's own assumption 
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of the office of Lord Chancellor upon the fall of Wolsey provides 
his own answer to that question. It was also the answer given by 
Starkey, Morison, and Cranmer, among others, when the question was 
presented to them. More's response to Hythloday's claim that 

34 

there "is no place for philosophy in the councils of the princes," 
might well have sustained later humanists in their efforts to achieve 
the reforms they sought t 

If evil opinions cannot be quite rooted out, and if 
you cannot correct habitual attitudes as you wish, 
you must not therefore abandon the commonwealth, 

• * * * • • 

You must strive to guide policy indirectly, so that 
you make the best of things, and what you cannot turn 
to good, you can at least make less bad. For it is 
impossible to do all things well unless all men are 

3 < 

good, and this I do not expect to see for a long time. 

But the most important aspect of Utopia is its vision of a 
society in which rational virtue governs all conduct. While the 
land of Utopia is clearly "nowhere," More's description of it reveals 
a concern with the whole of society, an awareness of its intercon- 
nected nature, and a valuing of virtuous conduct on every level of 
its organization. The distinctive quality of Utopia is its ordering. 
People in every aspect of the society cooperate to the better func- 
tioning of the commonwealth. All men obey ethical law, rationally 
arrived at, to the achievement of the common good. Central to the 
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enterprize is learning! "In intellectual pursuits, they are tireless," 
Especially exciting to the Utopians is the study of Greek language 
and literature. The task of instruction of the young is assumed 
by Utopian priests! 

Instruction in good manners and virtue is considered 
as important as instruction in learning. The priests 
make the greatest effort to inculcate sound beliefs 
and concepts into the malleable minds of the boys, in 
order to preserve the commonwealth ," 5 

Although Utopia is not Christian, it incorporates Colet's and Erasmus' 
theories of instruction in learning and virtue, and gives to it a 
dramatic social function in the creation and continued well-being of 
the commonwealth. With More, English humanism assumes a far-reaching 
concern for the state of the society in which it finds itself. 

The events surrounding Henry VIII 's divorce and the Act of 
Supremacy provoked a severe crisis in English humanist circles. It 
was a crisis of decision and of opportunity. To follow the King 
would mean the destruction of the international community of humanists, 
as well as the abandonment of the Bishop of Rome, It would also, at 
least in potential, provide the opportunity to effect the religious 
and secular reforms which were at the heart of the humanist program. 
Among those who could not pay this price for the opportunity of re- 
form were Fisher, Wolsey, More, and Reginald Pole, all patrons of 
humanism. With their deaths or banishments, the mantle of patronage 
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for those who chose the path of opportunity shifted to Thomas Cromwell, 

who sought out humanists first to solicit opinion favorable to the 

King's policies, and second to provide apologia and guidance for 

the new state of affairs. The large number of humanist works which 

proceeded from the English presses in this period is evidence both 

for the presence of opportunity and for the large number of humanists 

who chose to seek it out. Cromwell became something of a semi-official 

sponsor of a great many translations of the works of Erasmus, Treatises 

on rhetoric and other educational materials also made their appearance 

in large numbers. Among those humanists who chose to side with the 

King were Thomas Cranmer, Richard Taverner, Thomas Elyot, Thomas Starkey, 
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and Richard Moryson. Among the works written at this time, two in 
particular reveal the concerns of this second generation of Tudor 
humanists, 

Thomas Starkey, who along with Richard Moryson had been a 
member of Reginald Pole's humanist household in Padua, was rewarded 
for his decision to follow the King by being named one of Henry's 

oo 

chaplains. Sometime between 1533 and 1536, he presented to his 

monarch a work entitled the Dialogue between Reginald Pole and Thomas 

Lupset . on the general subject of the reformation of the state of 

England. Though the work was not printed until modern times, it 

39 

saw wide circulation in manuscript. Written before Pole made his 


final decision to remain on the side of Rome, Starkey's Dialogue 
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presents a humanist understanding of the state, and an ambitious. 

visionary, humanist reform program. Though it uses the dialogue 

form of More's Utopia , it deals with the actual realm of England, 

40 

rather than with an ideal "nowhere, " 

Starkey represents, as one of the humanists whom Cromwell 
recruited to help support the new arrangement in matters of re- 
ligion and politics, one powerful strain of continuity in the English 
humanist community through the critical period of the divorce and 
the separation from Rome. In another regard, he has been seen as 
an early and determinative developer of the English via media , based 
on the concept of certain adiaphora . or”things indifferent," in re- 
ligious matters, which could be decided by human law or individual 

choice. The history of this concept, from Erasmus through Starkey 

4l 

to Cranmer and Richard Hooker, is itself a demonstration of the 

continuity of humanist influence on the shaping of English religious 
affairs. The Dialogue , however, is more pertinent to present con- 
cerns, for it reveals the growing humanist concern with active re- 
form of the body politic, with the formation of a Christian common- 
wealth. 

The work is cast as a conversation between Pole and Thomas 
Lupset, another English humanist and member of Pole's household. 

The chief topics of their conversation are those raised by More in 
Utopia i What is the nature of the best sort of commonwealth, and 
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what is the role of the humanist in bringing about reform in the 
state to this end? In Starkey's work, though, the concerns are 
applied to a real situation. The realm under discussion is England, 
and the humanist involved is Pole himself, who has been asked by 
Henry VIII to join his service. Both men are agreed that each man 
is called to an active life, for the good of "the weal of their 
country, " 

[_LupsetJ 

...to this all men are born and of nature brought 
forth i to commune such gifts. as be to them given, 
each to the profit of other, in perfit civility, 
and not to live to their own pleasure and profit,,, 

[Pole] 

Indeed it cannot be denied but it is a goodly thing 

to meddle with the matters of the common weal, and 

a novel virtue to do good to our friends and country, 

to the which, as you say, we are born and brought 

forth. o,.« to the end of all man's studies and acts, 

42 

and best thing in this life to be attained unto,,. 

Here, the concern of Erasmus for a life of Christian action, grounded 
in faith, extended by him to society through the Christian prince, is 
broadened to include all men working together for the same ends. 
More's Utopian society is presented as a model for all meni 
[Lupset] 

...all labours, business and travail, of wise men 
handled, in matters of the common weal, are ever 
referred to this end and purpose i that the whole 
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body of the commonality may live in quietness and 
tranquility, every part doing his office and duty, 
and so (as much as the nature of man will suffer) 
all to attain to their natural perfection. 

To this every honest man meddling in the common 
weal ought to look chiefly untot this is the mark 
that every man, prudent and politic, ought to shoot 
at* first to make himself perfit, with all virtues 
garnishing his mind, and then to commune the same 
perfection to other. For little availeth virtue 
that is not published abroad to the profit of other; 
little availeth treasure closed in coffers which 
never is communed to the succor of others. For all 
such gifts of God and nature must be applied to the 
common profit and utility; whereby man, as much as he 
may, shall ever follow the nature of God, Whose infi- 
nite goodness is by this chiefly declared and opened 
to the world, that to every thing and creature He 
giveth part thereof according to their nature and 
capacity. So that virtue and learning, not communed 

to other, is like unto riches heaped in corners, never 

- 4-3 

applied to the use of other. 

The note of imitation is struck here, as well. To "follow 
the nature of God" is to begin to follow God's commands for per- 
sonal conduct — "first to make himself perfit, with all virtues 
garnishing his mind"— and then to work to the betterment of 
order in the commonwealth, "to communeth same perfection to 
others" even as God gives to every part of his creation some 


of His riches 
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This vision of the ordered commonwealth is described in images 

which compare it to the human form, the people making up the body, 

44 

and civil law, the soul. Things which are wrong with this "body 

politic” are analogous to various diseases* the society is healthy 

only when all men live in it in concern for others, rather than in 

concern for themselves. As with the Book of Homilies , then, the 

social virtue of charity, grounded in Christ's command to love one's 

neighbor, is the highest and best duty and calling of man. Such 

conditions do not obtain in England because men do not do their duty 

to themselves and to each other. Instead, people are idle, and, as 

a result, cities, towns, and the crafts which support them are all 

4B 

in decay. The nobles luxuriate in idle wealth, the clergy put 

46 

themselves first, the monastic communities are too large, fat, 

47 

and lazy, there is too much disharmony among social groups. In 

48 

short, there is a general lack of justice in society. Finally, 

there is the problem of the Pope, who has usurped inappropriate au- 
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thority over the people, and the problem of the regular clergy, 

BO 

who are, for the most part, too ignorant to do their jobs well. 

Because of these diseases, which are failures of duty, the health 
and good order of the commonwealth of England are disturbed. 

To correct this state of affairs, Starkey has his conversa- 
tionalists suggest several remedies. At the heart of all their pro- 
posals is education of the people, according to their various stations 
in life. The nobility should be trained in letters, but also in 
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discipline and virtue,^ so they will be better rulers of the 

society. A system of education should be set up for them which 

would be better than the private tutors now in charge of their 

instruction. Such education of the nobility should be grounded in 

scripture. Without this new educational system, "all the rest of 
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our device will little avail. " The end of this system would be 

to produce men who would ensure order and justice in the society, 

53 

through just rule and able administration. Men in lower levels 
of society should be required to learn crafts, and to pursue them 

diligently. All lazy men, and all who do wrong, should be cast out 
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of the "body politic" as diseased members. For the entire society, 

good preachers, trained according to Erasmus' ideas, should instruct 

55 56 

in doctrine and manners . JJ In all things, Christ is to be imitated. 

In addition, all divine services and the Gospel should be "wholly 

in our tongue," Regular clergy could marry, though some celibate 

57 

monastic houses might remain. The Christian life, as outlined 
in Erasmus* Enchiridion , is to be taught to all men by educated clergy, 
through their words and deeds. Indeed, instruction in "Christian 
life and evangelical doctrine, " reading of scripture, and religious 
services, all to be conducted in the vernacular, make up the heart 
of Starkey's entirely humanistic program for the reform of the com- 
monwealth, In this work, the Christian life of action grounded in 


faith, espoused by Erasmus and given great social consequences by 
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More, is developed to a high degree hy Starkey as the basis for 
sweeping reform of English society. 

It is surely not far from the world of this Dialogue to the 
vision of the Christian commonwealth as presented in the Book of 
Homilies . There is, however, another book of this period which is 
worthy of some consideration. In 1531 » Sir Thomas Elyot published 
his Book Named the Governor , with a dedication to Henry VIII. In 
many ways the most important, fully developed, and influential state- 

efO 

merit of early Tudor Christian humanism, it is the work of yet 
another humanist who chose to follow the King rather than to stay 
with Rome* Elyot was, with Starkey, a member of the second generation 
of Tudor humanists. Trained at Oxford, he was a member of More's 
circle and a recipient of Wolsey's patronage. At one time suspected 
of loyalty to Rome, he had to make open declaration of his allegiance 
to the King, In Elyot, as in Starkey and others, the English hum- 
anist community made its transition through the crisis of the early 
reformation period. 

The Governor is a work detailing the proper education for men 
who will take up positions of power in the commonwealth. It, there- 
fore, takes its place in the tradition of the literacy type known 

as the ''prince's mirror, " along with Erasmus' Institutio principis 

6o 

Christiani and Castiglione 's Book of the Courtier , The theme of 


education of the ruling classes is also touched upon in Starkey's 
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Dialogue i Elyot's work is an elaboration of that part of Starkey's 

program. The Governor begins with the idea that the public weal 

is analogous to the human body, thus using an image central to the 

Dialogue . Elyot's first point is that society is ordained by God 

to be structured as a hierarchy, controlled by a small aristocracy, 

even as God's natural creation is so ordered. His statement of the 

divinely ordained structure of nature is one of the earliest in 

English of the "great chain of being." It surely stands behind the 

quite similar statement in the Homily, "An Exhortation Concerning 

Good Order" (see above, pp, 68-70), 

Hath not [_Godj set degrees and astates in all his 
glorious warks? 

First in his heavenly ministers, whom, as the 
church affirmeth, he hath constituted to be in divers 
degrees called hierarchs. Also Christ saith by his 
evangelist that in the house of his father (which is 
God) be many mansions. But to treat of that which 
by natural understanding may be comprehended. Behold 
the four elements whereof the body of man is compact, 
how they be set in their places called spheres, higher 
or lower, according to the sovereignty of their na- 
tures, that is to say, the fire ad the most pure element, 
having in it nothing that is corruptible, in his place 
is highest and above all other elements. The air, 
which next to the fire is most pure in substance, is 
in the second sphere or place. The water, which is 
somewhat consolate and approacheth to corruption, is 
next unto the earth. The earth, which is of substance 
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gross and ponderous, is set of all elements most 
lowest. 

Behold also the order that God hath put generally 
in all his creatures, beginning at the most inferior 
or base, and ascending upward* he made nat only herbs 
to garnish the earth, but also trees of a more eminent 
stature than herbs, and yet in the one and the other 
be degrees of qualities; some pleasant to behold, some 
delicate or good in taste, others wholesome and medi- 
cinable, some commodious and necessary, Semblably in 
birds, beasts, and fishes, some be good for the sus- 
tenance of man, some bear things profitable to sundry 
uses, other be apt to occupation and labor; in diverse 
is strength and fierceness only; in many is both strength 
and commodity; some other serve for pleasure; none of 
them hath all these qualities; few have the more part 
or many, specially beauty, strength, and profit. Bat 
where any is found that hath many of the daid proper- 
ties, he is more set by than all the other, and by 
that estimation the order of his place and degree evi- 
dently appeareth; so that every kind of trees, herbs, 
birds, beasts, and fishes, besides their diversity of 
forms, have (as who saith) a peculiar disposition ap- 
propered unto them by God their creator. So that in 
everything is order, and without order may be nothing 
stable or permanent; and it may nat be called order 
except it do contain in it degrees, high and base, ac- 
cording to the merit or estimation of the thing that is 
ord'red.^ 


Probably originating with Plato's concept of the essential good- 
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ness of the Creator of all things, this image of the natural order 
as a hierarchy, a "great chain of being," was developed in very elab- 
orate detail throughout the medieval period. ^ Elyot's presentation 
of it differs from that of Aquinas only in that he moves from it, in 
typically humanist fashion, to conclusions which call for action in 
the secular world, D Such a hierarchy, visible in the world of na- 
ture, must be promoted and maintained among men for the good of all. 
Human society must imitate the natural order, which reveals God's 
will for the shape of all His creation. Such a society is run from 
the top down* it is maintained best by a small group of governors 
who have been educated in virtue and duty. Elyot's work sets forth 
a plan for an educational process which would produce men with just 
such qualities. 

This educational program is clearly an elaboration and develop- 
ment of Erasmus' own plan, set forth in Enchiridion and Institutio . It 
combines the learning of ancient languages and literatures with the 
study of scripture. Appropriate passages would be chosen from both 
ancient and Biblical sources to promote training in moral virtue from 
the earliest beginnings of the educational process. While the end of 
all learning is virtue, the highest virtue is public service. In 
the case of Elyot's intended audience, virtue is found primarily in 
ruling well and justly, to the furthering of a Godly-ordained order 
in society, Elyot's aims are the same as those of Erasmus and 
Starkey: this program is a detailed presentation of one aspect of 
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the humanist program. Though all men should be educated in 
Christian virtues, the nobility should be educated in a special way, 
to assume and discharge more effectively their appropriate place 
and function at the top of society to the furthering of the proper 
ordering of the Christian commonwealth. 

The official acts and publications of Henry’s reign, at least 
under Cromwell's Chancellorship, also manifest the continuity of 
humanist influence on religious events in the English reformation. 

One writer has pointed to the "Erasraian spirit which prevailed in 
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the Henri can Church," The reforms it effected, as evidenced by 
the Ten Articles, the Bishops ' Book, the King ' s Book, and Cromwell's 
Injunctions of 1536 and 1538, are clearly in the direction charted 
by Starkey in his Dialogue : "[ A In abolition of what they had come to 
regard as unreasonable or antiquated, and an accentuation of what 
could give room for a new spirit, a. new interpretation of what was 
retained from the old. The call to Christian action grounded in 
faith, contained in the official Formularies of Faith, has already 
been pointed out in the second chapter of this paper, Cromwell's 
Injunctions call for the Bible in English to be placed in every parish, 
for required instruction in the Pater Noster, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, and for support for scholars in grammar schools 
and universities. In such ways, the humanist program of reform 
through education began to emerge as official Church policy 0 Thus, 
from the earliest, this program became the foundation and shaping 
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force in the developing Henrican Church, Based on a positive vis- 
ion of the Christian commonwealth, to be achieved through education 
in faith and action as the highest realization of the will of God 
for His people on earth, and rooted in a tolerance which could en- 
compass all but the most extreme views, this Church pursued the via 
media as no compromise, but as the way toward full realization of 
the Erasmian dream in England, 

The fall of Cromwell in 15^0 provoked another crisis among 
humanist circles. The role of chief patron of the humanists was 
transferred again, this time falling to Thomas Cranmer and Queen 
Catherine Paar,^ The Archbishop, trained at Cambridge when it was 
just becoming an important center of the New Learning, gathered to 
himself a number of humanist scholars. At Cambridge, he helped to 
continue its humanist tradition by supporting Thomas Becon and John 
Ponet in their residency. Perhaps under his auspices, Morison and 
Starkey came to have a deep influence on the next generation of 
humanists through their relationships with Roger Ascham and John 
Cheke, ' Cheke, of course, was soon appointed by the King to be 
a tutor for the young Prince Edward, It was under Queen Catherine's 
direction and leadership that the court school for the royal children 
was established, with humanists Richard Coxe, John Cheke, and William 
Grindal, a student of Ascham, as tutors. This group, as was men- 
tioned in chapter one of this paper, undertook as one of its projects 
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the translation of Erasmus' Paraphrases which was later to be an 
important part of Granmer's program for the Church under Edward VI. 

With these events as pai?t of the background, it becomes clear 
that the accession of Edward VI, especially under the Protectorship 
of Somerset, presented to the English humanist community an oppor- 
tunity unequaled even by the Act of Supremacy to move forward toward 
the realization of their vision of the Christian commonwealth. The 
intervening years had seen the development of humanist ideas from 
general methods and aims about personal life to a major and fully- 
developed vision of what the education of all men to such a Christian 
life could mean for the whole of society. Early in the reign of 

Edward, a group of humanists under the patronage of Cranmer and 
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Somerset formed to influence national policy in religious and pol- 
itical matters. They thought of themselves self-consciously as the 

"Commonwealth's Men," Among them were John Hales and the divines 

69 

Latimer, Lever, Bradford, Ridley, Becon, and Hooper, That these 
men fall into the general tradition of Tudor humanism is evident 
from their backgrounds and their writings, Latimer and Becon had 
been at Cambridge with Cranmer in the second decade of the sixteenth 
century. Their positions in Edward's reign were pivotal onest Becon 
became Cranmer 's chaplain, and Latimer became a preacher to the 
King, Both of these men were probably involved in the formation 


of the Book of Homilies 
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In a letter to Somerset, Hales summarized the goals of this 
"Commonwealth party" in words which might come directly from Starkey's 
Dialogue » 

If there be any way or policy of man to make the 
people receive, embrace, and love God's word, it 
is only this, —then they shall see that it bringeth 
forth so godly fruit, that men seek not their own 
wealth, nor private commodity, but, as good members, 
the universal wealth of the whole body, ..and what 
wealth will thereby universally grow to the whole 
realm, albeit these worldlings think it but a money 
matter, yet am I fully persuaded, and certainly do 
believe in your Grace's sayings, that, maugre the 
Devil, private profit, self-love, money, and such- 
like the Devil's instruments, it shall go forward, 
and set such a stay in the body of the commonwealth, 
that all the members shall live in a due temperament 
and harmony, without one having too much, and a great 

many nothing at all, as at this present it appeareth 
70 

plainly they have. 

Behind such a statement lies the vision of the Christian common- 
wealth seen as a healthy body, as a balanced and ordered scale of 
being, put forth earlier in the century by Starkey and Elyot, 

Behind it also lies the belief that man can be educated to the 
active Christian life, held by Erasmus, 

Hugh Iatimer, in his famous "Sermon of the Plowers, " preached 
in the Shrouds at St 0 Paul's Cathedral in London on 18 January 15^-8 
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in defense of Cranmer's Injunctions of 15^7, summarized the whole 
tradition of reform through education six months after its em- 
bodyment in the Book of Homilies . Latimer likens preachers to plowmen* 
they are called to an active life, to use their preaching to bring 
forth a right faith in their parishioners, even as a plowman tills 
the soil to bring forth crops. His text is Romans 15t4, which he 
presents as a call for education in scripture: 

All things which are written are written for our 

erudition and knowledge. All things that are written 

in God's book, in the Bible book, in the book of Holy 
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scripture, are written to be our doctrine. 

But faith is not the end of what Latimer seeks. Rather, it is the 

beginning, the preliminary to Christian duty, to which the parishioners 
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must be brought, to "do it and be diligent in it." His criticism 
of the current state of affairs centers on laziness and failure to 
do the duty which accompanies given stations in life, a position 
close to that of Starkey, The people of London are deaf to their 
preachers, and thus lack charity, the Book of Homilies * chief virtue 
and highest Christian duty. Clergy are idle, or do jobs which are 
not appropriate to their function in society. Specifically, they 
hold positions in the government, which are appropriate only to the 
nobility. Instead of this, clergy should concern themselves with 
right preaching, while gentlemen should be "brought up in knowledge 
of God and in learning that they may be able to execute offices in 
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the commonweal. " In this, Latimer is close to Erasmus and Elyot. 

In short, Latimer exhorts the clergy to preach so that their 
parishioners will be led to faith which reveals itself in the per- 
forming of Christian duty. This faith leads to action, to the doing 
of one's duty appropriate to one's place and function in the common- 
wealth, Such duty is not just personal, but is also deeply social. 
Such action, in the doing of one's Christian duty, will lead to the 
realization of the Christian commonwealth t "I would all men would 

look to their duty, as God hath called them, ” says Latimer , " |_Ajnd 
7k 

then we should have a flourishing Christian commonweal. " 

Under Cranmer and Somerset, the Christian humanist movement 
achieved its highest success, its greatest control over the policies 
of both Church and state, in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
With the Commonwealth men, the connection between Erasmus and the 
Book of Homilies is complete. Erasmus* call for a personal life 
of Christian action, grounded In faith and imitation of Christ, was 
heard and embraced among English humanists in the early years of the 
reign of Henry VIII, During his reign, this understanding of the 
Christian life took on progressively greater social implications, 
as a vision of a whole society living in charity and love of neighbor 
as a Christian commonwealth, to be arrived at through education of 
all men in Christian faith and duty, was developed and projected 
into the future of England. This vision of a Christian society 
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lies at the heart of the Book of Homilies . 

It is also visible in the eucharistic theology imbedded in 
Cranmer's great liturgical project, the Prayer Book of 15^9* Al- 
though this is still a controversial point, it seems clear that 
Cranmer’s doctrine of the Eucharist stresses its social and communal 
apsects. Through this Prayer Book, he sought a vernacular service 

which would be the center of the Church's life, a single service 
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to be celebrated weekly, in which the entire country would unite 
at the table of the Lord, In this service, the faith in which 
Christian action is grounded is worked and strengthened inwardly 
in the hearts of all Christians by the Holy Spirit, while this working 
is confirmed to their senses by the hearing of God's word and the 
eating and drinking of bread and wine."^ This Prayer Book thus 
represents Cranmer's completion of the program called for by Starkey 
in his Dialogue, in which the Gospel and all services are to be in 
the vernacular, so that all the people could be educated in faith 
and action. The Injunctions of 15^7, with their requirements for 
the Bible in English and Erasmus' Paraphrases of the Gospels, the 
Book of Homilies , with its call to build the Christian commonwealth 
through action grounded in faith, and the Prayer Book of 15^9# with 
its weekly Eucharist for the nourishing of that faith, thus comprise 
the basic elements of Cranmer's program for the reform of religion 
in England. They also realize, for the first time, the complete 
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Christian humanist program, as developed in England, for the ed- 
cation of the people toward the realization of the humanist vision 
of the Christian commonwealth. 

This paper was begun in the feeling that traditional approaches 
toward the understanding of the early Tudor reformation, especially 
in the Edwardian period, had erred in several basic ways. Some writers 
see the events of this period as being determined by political events, 
especially foreign policy. In this view, the English Church took 
differing doctrinal stances, depending on whether foreign alliances 
with Protestant or Papist powers were sought by the government. Others 
see the concept of via " media as a stance adopted to avoid conflict, 
but which really pleased no one. Still others see the leaders of 
the English reformation seeking to make the Church of England like 
that of Luther, Zwingli, or Calvin, but prevented from doing so only 
by various extra-religious events. Still others see the Church of 
England becoming more reformed only because various other events 
forced it in that direction. All of these approaches have in com- 
mon their failure to perceive any sort of unified rationale, or un- 
derlying vision for the events which did take place. What this paper 
has demonstrated is precisely that vision, which the whole thrust 
of the English reformation sought to bring about. It is the vision 
of the Christian commonwealth, achieved through education into 
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Christian action grounded in faith. It is the vision of English 
humanists, consistent in its essentials from the scholars of More's 
and Pole's circles before the Act of Supremacy, through the official 
formularies and specifically humanist writings of Henry's reign, to 
the fully formed program formulated by Thomas Cranmer and the Common- 
wealth Men in the early years of Edward's reign. 

This vision supplies the missing center, the area of consensus, 
lacking in other accounts of the events of this time, which underlies 
the differences which have hitherto attracted most of the attention. 

It also makes clearer the grounds of difference, Basic to the humanist 
vision of Christian action in the world is a thorough-going mistrust 
of the contemplative and reflective theology typical of late scholasticism, 
a feeling that most of its concerns fell into the area of adiaphora. 
or "things indifferent, " Yet humanists could disagree on which things 
were indifferent matters. Early in the contury, More, Pole, and 
Starkey could agree on their central vision and on their criticism of 
the medieval Church and Papacy, Yet when a time of choice came, 

More and Pole could decide that the Papacy in itself was not an in- 
different thing, while Starkey could decide that it was. Later, 

Cranmer and Gardiner could also agree on the royal supremacy as 
appropriate to the hierarchial vision of the Christian commonwealth, 
sind Cranmer could appeal to him to join in the program to bring that 
vision about. But they could disagree. on the meaning of using a 
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phrase like "justification by faith only, " and Gardiner could re- 
fuse Cranmer's offer. 

While it is certainly true that events both internal and 
external did affect the shaping of English religious affairs, it 
should be clear by now that their effects were secondary to the 
history of the English reformation. Developments on the continent 
were also influenced by Erasmus— both Melancthon and Bucer, to name 
only two, began their careers as Erasmian humanists— and it was in- 
evitable that Protestant formulations, including those of Luther, 
Zwingli, and Galvin, would have their effect on expressions of faith 
in England, As Starkey points out in his Dialogue , the English did 
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not have to reject the good as well as the bad in Protestant thought. 
But what this paper has gone to some length to show is that the 
English reformation had its own vision, its own rationale, of what 
the enterprise it was engaged in was all about. Rooted in the es- 
sentially moral and ethical Christianity of Erasmus, it sought to 
realize God's plan in England through the establishing of an orderly, 
active Christian life in the commonwealth. While its success was, 
by its own standards, surely limited, the power of its vision, as 
expressed in the Book of Homilies , is undeniable. 
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